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N point of energy and intelligence, indeed in all 
respects, Mr. MacDonald’s new Government is 
vastly superior to the administration which it has 

succeeded. We are able to make this statement with the 
utmost confidence, despite the fact that at the time of 
writing the list of Ministers has not been published, and 
we do not know with certainty who is destined to be the 
occupant of any single office, save that of First Lord of 
the Treasury. For the truth is that it is impossible to 
imagine any reasonable selection of Ministers from the 
Labour Party, or from the Liberal Party, or indeed from 
the younger section of the Conservative Party, which 
would not be an improvement upon the sleepy, 
incompetent, class-conscious group of elderly gentlemen 
who have ruled England for five years and have left 
things worse in almost all respects than they found 
them on coming into office. To discover in any past 
British Government an equal inability to face the duties 
and responsibilities of high office we should certainly 
have to go back to the days of Lord Liverpool, if not 
a good deal further. In the course of four years of 
unrestricted power Mr. Baldwin’s administration has 
accomplished three good things: Locarno, widows’ 
pensions, and the local government part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ De-rating”’ Act. Its more memorable 
achievements, however, are its lengthening of the hours 
of labour in the coal-mines and its attempt to cripple the 
Trade Unions in their legitimate political activities. 
In foreign policy since Locarno its attitude has been 
consistently obstructive, and has won for Great Britain 
an unenviable reputation abroad for reaction and 
hypocrisy. 
* * * 

The odd thing is that Mr. Baldwin has apparently 

continued sincerely to regard himself as the authorised 


spokesman of the country. His eyes have now been 
opened, as they would have been opened any time 
during the past two or three years if he had appealed 
to the electorate. But the obvious surprise both of 
himself and of his colleagues at their present defeat 
makes one almost forgive him for his limpet-like clinging 
to office. He and his crew genuinely, it seems, did 
not realise at all how unpopular they were in their 
idleness. We rarely quote ourselves. It is, indeed, a 
rule in this journal never to say, “ I told you so,” nor, 
unless it is necessary to demonstrate some other point, 
to quote a prediction that has been proved right— 
but we cannot on this occasion resist the temptation 
to quote what we said about Mr. Baldwin when he 
came into office in October, 1924: 

On his past record Mr. Baldwin is not the man to clean out the 
stables, or even to be master in his own house. Everybody likes 
and respects him, but no one admires him, He is a very honest and 
humane and straightforward politician, and in certain respects is 
far ahead of his own party in his understanding of the realities of 
modern politics and of the necessity of dealing drastically with evil 
social conditions. But he has little faith in himself—he is too apt 
to believe that the opinions of his political friends are worth more 
than his own—and so as Prime Minister he is a square peg in a round 
hole. He is no “ Die-hard,” and is most unlikely to propose ‘ Die- 
hard ” legislation ; but also he is unlikely to propose any legislation 
at all. He will probably sit tight and do nothing—for four or five 
years, 

Except that we did not anticipate his attack upon the 
Trade Unions nor his failure to carry out his promise 
of “ fair play ” to the miners, we have nothing to add 
to or subtract from this five-year-old estimate of Mr. 
Baldwin’s qualifications as a Prime Minister. 


* * * 


The dispute between Church and State in Italy is 
now beginning to wear a formidable aspect. Signor 
Mussolini’s recent statements in the discussions on the 
Lateran Treaty have provoked the Pope to a long and 
very severe reply, which was published in the Catholic 
press on Wednesday. Strong resentment is naturally 
felt in the Vatican at a passage in one of the Duce’s 
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speeches, in which he said that unless the headquarters 
of Christianity had been moved to Rome, it would 
have flickered out like any other Palestinian sect. 
Graver still, from a practical point of view, is Mussolini’s 
insistence that in Italy the Church is subject to the 
authority of the State, that the secular power will 
maintain a vigilant supervision over the clergy, and 
that full liberty of conscience and discussion is to be 
permitted. Whether this open quarrel will prevent the 
ratification of the Treaty, which is due to take place 
within a few days, we do not know. But it is signi- 
ficant that the Pope declares that the Concordat and 
the Treaty must stand or fall together—in other words, 
he will not abandon any of the claims of the Church 
as the price of temporal sovereignty. Even if peace is 
patched up for the moment, we doubt whether it will 
last. The Duce’s friendliness towards the Church has 
from the first been based on expediency rather than 
on principle, and a large, if not the dominant, section 
of Fascismo is anti-clerical to the core. 
a * SS 


President Hoover has made it absolutely clear that 
he is resolved to press for an agreement upon the 
reduction of navies. His address on Memorial Day 
contained a positive declaration, and it is understood 
that Mr. Dawes, the new Ambassador to Great Britain, 
comes with instructions in the form of a plan designed 
to achieve “big and early results.” The return to 
office of a Labour Government is regarded in Washington 
as decidedly favourable to the American effort, which 
is backed by an immense force of public opinion, while 
Mr. Hoover’s consciousness of strength is implied in 
the statement that he would be prepared to suspend 
the building of the first five of the fifteen .cruisers 
sanctioned in the Navy Bill of last winter. The 
Washington correspondent of the Times, in a valuable 
dispatch of June 4th, says that the temper of Mr. Hoover 
himself is a factor in the situation the importance of 
which it would be impossible to exaggerate : 

He has made the policy of disarmament peculiarly his own. 
+... What was inert when President Coolidge left it, he 
has revitalised; what his predecessor would have allowed to 
wait upon foreign initiative he set in motion again in Geneva. 

The Times correspondent adds that “there would be 
dramatic developments if President Hoover were obliged, 
for any reason which did not seem to him compelling, 
to abandon the scheme on which he has set his heart.” 
What this means is sufficiently clear from a recent 
speech by Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, to the 
effect that failure to reach an agreement upon naval 
limitation must be followed by the adoption of a great 
new building programme. In other words, the Admirals 
and the big-navy party are at present in eclipse, but 
if President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald cannot come 
to an agreement they will be finally in the ascendant. 
* a: Be 

It might have been thought that, in the very special 
circumstances of the present year, the Viceroy’s decision 
to postpone the Assembly elections would meet with 
general, if not very fervid, approval from the leaders of 
the Indian political parties. But this is not so. Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, the Swarajist leader, declares that in the 
opinion of the Committee of the National Congress the 
postponcment is a clear attempt on the part of the 
Government of India to prevent the electorates from ex- 
pressing by their votes the opposition of the people to 
the Simon Commission and the whole policy underlying 
it. He announces that the Committee in question calls 
upon Congress members of the Legislature, except those 
of Bengal and Assam, to abstain until further orders 
from attending all sittings of the Assemblies or their 


ee | 


committees. This announcement is embodied in , 
long statement by Pundit Motilal dealing with the refusa| 
to allow him, as leader of the Opposition, to raise the 
question of the deferred elections in the Assembly. }; 
may be that Lord Irwin was not well advised in treating 
his decision as a matter of Viceregal prerogative, jot 
subject to discussion in the Assembly; after all, it js 
far better to allow a legislative body to debate every 
question. But this matter, though important to a party 
leader, has little bearing upon the larger question of the 
elections and their postponement. There is no need 
for the Swarajists and their allies to have a further 
opportunity of registering hostility to the Simon Comnis. 
sion; but there is obviously great need for an interval 
during which the Indian leaders may reconsider their 
policy in relation to 1980, when the report of the Com. 
mission will create a well-defined situation for the 
electorate. 
* * * 

The trial of Punisha Ratchitch, the Montenegrin 
deputy, who shot down the Croat leaders in the 
Skupshtina last June, is causing intense excitement in 
Belgrade, and the verdict is likely to have an important 
bearing on the future relations between the Croats and 
the Serbs, and also upon King Alexander’s experiment 
in absolutism. By the Croats, and probably by a large 
section of the outside world, this trial will be regarded 
as a test case of Serbian, and even of the King’s, 
impartiality. Ratchitch, who commanded various 
Komitaji bands during the war, and who is said to 
have been very helpful to General Zivkovitch in 
suppressing the “Black Hand” secret society, is 
taking his stand partly on the defence of his personal 
honour and partly on patriotism, and his counsel are 
doing their best to set him up as a national hero. In 
spite of the censorship, the trial has already turned the 
country into two camps, and in the bitterness of the 
racial quarrel the real issues may all too easily be 
forgotten or side-tracked. According to recent informa- 
tion from Belgrade, powerful influences are working in 
favour of Ratchitch, and his acquittal is by no means 
impossible. But even a sentence of imprisonment will 
not satisfy the Croats, who will regard leniency in the 
case of such a crime as a proof of Serbian injustice. 
On the other hand, a death sentence will not only 
perturb Ratchitch’s own political friends, but will 
irritate a great many of the Serbs of the old Kingdom. 

+ oe % 


In several of the principal coalfields the existing wage 
agreements, made at the end of the 1926 dispute, are 
due to expire this year, and in one instance, at any rate, 
that of South Wales, arrangements have already been 
made for a preliminary meeting to discuss future con 
ditions of work. The making of new agreements | 
likely to be a difficult matter. The Miners’ Federation, 
of course, stands for a national settlement, covering the 
whole of the coalfields, while the owners insist that 
district settlements must be maintained. Moreover, 
even under the present agreements, despite the low 
wages which prevail, big debits have been piled up and 
wages have only been prevented from falling lower stil 
by the operation of special clauses providing for 
minimum percentages and subsistence rates. The 
owners, in some areas at any rate, are reported to be 
seeking to lower the present minimum, whereas the 
miners are certainly looking for an improvement ! 
their conditions. And the position is further compli: 
cated by the presence on the statute book of the Eight 
Hours Act, which the Labour Party is committed to 
repealing if the miners demand its repeal. Evidently 
the owners’ attitude on the wages question will depend 
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in some degree on the number of hours the pits are to 
be allowed to work; and it is therefore necessary for 
the incoming Government to make as soon as possible 
a clear pronouncement of its intentions in the matter 
of the Eight Hours Act. 


* * * 


The trouble, of course, is that repeal is a far more 
difficult matter now than it would have been two years 
ago. The lengthening of miners’ hours in 1926 was a 
disastrous mistake; for it caused the continental 
coalfields to alter their conditions in order to compete 
more effectively with the longer working week in this 
country. If the reduction of hours could be brought 
about by international agreements, the difficulty would 
disappear; but, failing this, it looks as if the Miners’ 
Federation will have to make the unpleasant choice 
between shorter hours and higher wages. Until the 
efficiency of the coal trade has been raised by necessary 
measures of reorganisation, the attempt at once to 
decrease hours and to raise wages is likely to have 
serious effects on the volume of employment. If the 
miners prefer a return to the seven hours’ day to higher 
wages, we think they ought to have it; but it might be 
better, for the present, to reduce hours only so as to 
bring them within the Washington Convention limit of 
an eight hours’ day from bank to bank, and to postpone 
the return to the seven hours’ shift over the whole of 
the coalfields until wages have been raised to a better 
level. The eight hours’ day from bank to bank would 
mean in most coalfields about half an hour off the 
present working day; and it might be possible for the 
coalfields in which a shorter shift is at present being 
worked to go back at once to the seven hours’ system. 
But the whole question is admittedly difficult, and 
ought to be carefully discussed between the Government 
and the Miners’ Federation before a final decision is 
reached. Thereafter there will of course remain the 
question of whether in any case the Liberals will be 
prepared to support the Government in a policy of 
shorter hours. But it may probably be presumed 
that they will do so willingly enough, if there is any 
definite plan of re-organisation in prospect. 


* * * 


The dispute in the West Riding woollen trade has 
gone on almost unnoticed during the General Election. 
Up to the present, the Trade Unions seem to be having 
the better of it; for a number of the firms which locked 
out their operatives in order to enforce reductions in 
wages have agreed to a resumption of work on the old 
terms. Others, however, are still trying to enforce 
the proposed reductions; and the trade as a whole is 
ina very unsettled condition. No general agreement 
governing wages exists; and it is impossible to say where 
a dispute may break out next. Clearly, this state of 
affairs ought not to continue. There ought to be a 
proper meeting of the Joint Industrial Council and a 
renewed attempt either to work out a new agreement 
for the industry as a whole or, failing that, at least to 
arrange sectional agreements covering the various 
branches of the industry. The General Election pre- 
sumably disposes of the hopes, entertained by certain 
sections, of getting protection under the Safeguarding 
Act. This in itself might incline employers to take a 
more intransigent line; but, on the analogy of 1924, 
the return of a Labour Government to power is more 
likely to have the opposite effect. At all events, the 
existing unsettled conditions are bad for the trade, and 


ought to be ended as soon as possible by a meeting 
between the parties. 


The French General Post Office has been this week 
partly paralysed by a strike of postmen. The chief 
reason for the discontent appears to be the allocation 
by the Government of the sum recently voted by the 
Chamber for the purpose of increasing the pay of Civil 
Servants. The major part of this sum, it is alleged, 
has been distributed to the higher grades, leaving the 
lower grades, such as the postmen, still in receipt of 
salaries greatly below pre-war rates in purchasing 
power. This is not the first time there has been an 
organised strike among the French postal workers, 
who are strongly organised, according to French Trade 
Union standards. The Government, however, alleges 
that Communist influences are behind the strike, and is 
threatening severe disciplinary measures against the 
strikers. The group that struck first was, indeed, at 
once punished by suspension; and it was this action 
that provoked the wider stoppage that has now occurred. 
The French postal workers, and the lower grades of the 
French Civil Service generally, have undoubtedly very 
real grievances; and it is not altogether surprising that 
a strike has occurred. We, in this country, have never 
had a serious strike in the Civil Service; but we might 
easily have had more than one had we not provided 
machinery for settling conditions by outside arbitration. 
A Government cannot in justice take strong disciplinary 
action against its own employees unless it is prepared 
to submit their claims to independent adjudication in 
some form. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Nowadays British 
elections have fortunately only a sporting interest for 
citizens of the Free State. Whether Labour or Conser- 
vatism is in power at Westminster, Leinster House is 
assured that there will be no departure from the 
principle of the ‘‘ square deal,’ which, as Mr. Blythe 
told the Dail not long ago, English politicians, without 
distinction of party, have given to this country since 
the Treaty. Mr. de Valera, of course, dissents violently, 
but in this matter his theory is altogether at odds 
with his practice. The land annuities movement, now 
the sole plank in his platform, is based entirely on 
the assumption that British Ministers are so forgiving 
where Ireland is concerned that, instead of devising 
financial reprisals for the benefit of their stockholders 
who have been bilked by an Irish Legislature, they 
will meekly pay the money out of the Imperial Treasury. 
In Northern Ireland the advent of a Labour Government 
at Westminster is not viewed with the same detach- 
ment by official circles. It is particularly galling to 
Lord Craigavon that political Labour, which his big 
battalions successfully smashed in the recent elections 
in the Six Counties, should have emerged victorious 
on the other side of the Channel. If its three Labour 
members were an intolerable menace to the Belfast 
Parliament, what is likely to befall with its principal 
services at the mercy of nearly three hundred “ Red 
Flaggers,” as all good Orangemen call them, on the 
Government benches in the British Chamber! At the 
same time, there is little reason to fear that any serious 
clash will arise between the two Governments from 
the substitution of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for 
Mr. Baldwin. Lord Craigavon may trumpet nonsense 
on Unionist platforms in his own area, but he is too 
astute a politician to provoke unnecessary trouble, 
more especially as he knows that a stand-up fight with 
Downing Street would almost certainly result in a 
revision of the existing financial arrangements under 
which the British taxpayer is given the privilege of 
providing all kinds of political luxuries for the people 
of the Six Counties. 

B 
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A QUESTION OF CORDIALITY 


HE problem presented by the results of the 
General Election is very largely a personal 
problem. The position is comparable with 
that which arose at the beginning of 1924, but it is 
different in a vital particular. In 1924, Mr. MacDonald, 
if he was to remain in power, required the active support 
of the Liberals. Now he requires from them no more 
than their passive tolerance of his policy, for he can 
outvote the Tories without their help. All students of 
politics will recollect that in the final division which 
led to Mr. MacDonald’s resignation, the Liberals, through 
serious tactical mismanagement on the part of the 
Government, were placed in an impossible position. 
They did not wish to turn the Government out, yet 
they could not discover any plausible excuse, having 
regard to the terms of the resolution before the House, 
for actually voting in the Government lobby. If they 
had had merely to abstain from voting in order to save 
the Labour Government, they would almost certainly 
have done so. The new position—in which the Liberals 
can abstain when they please—not only places them 
in a much less embarrassing situation and gives them 
greater freedom, but also makes Mr. MacDonald’s 
position much more secure. He can now afford to be 
cold to the Liberals—provided he does not go too far 
and does not again precipitate any such situation as 
arose in October, 1924. 

This question is not one which relates merely to the 
attitude of the Prime Minister himself; it relates 
to the attitude of the Government and, indeed, of the 
whole party. If they will frankly recognise—as Contin- 
ental parties of the Left are so accustomed to do— 
that they do not represent the nation, that they are 
in a minority in the country as well as in the House, 
and will steer their course accordingly, then there is no 
reason why they should not remain in power for some 
years, to the great benefit of the nation. But if, on 
the other hand, they act as they acted in 1924, then we 
shall have only a prospect of a fresh General Election 
which nobody wants and which could result only in 
another deadlock or in putting the Conservatives into 
power once more. 

It is largely a question of manners and of the sup- 
pression of mutual animosities and jealousies in the 
interests of the nation. The behaviour of the Labour 
Government towards the Liberals in 1924 gave continual 
offence. They irritated the Liberals—upon whose good- 
will they were entirely dependent—on every possible 
occasion and in every possible way. The Liberal Whips 
were either ignored or treated with a degree of incivility 
which was more than human nature could be expected 
to endure. Broadly the attitude of the Labour Party 
towards the Liberals at that time might be described 
thus: “‘ You are a set of contemptible hypocrites; you 
pretend to have sympathy with the under dog, but in 
reality you are ‘capitalist’ at heart; we shall not 
deign to ask for your support; nevertheless, if you do 
not support us and keep us in power you will be 
monkeying with us and treating us very unfairly.’ 
There was, perhaps, some excuse in 1924 for this intol- 
erant attitude, for the Liberals were then still a large 


me 


party, with 158 seats in the House. But there is no 
such excuse now. The Liberal Party is but a remnant, 
to which the Labour Party, being more than four times 
as strong, can well afford not only to be polite but to be 
generous. And in that case the Liberals on their side 
would, it may be hoped, drop their defensively threaten- 
ing tone—which has done much to intensify Labour 
suspicions—and make it clear that they do not regard 
it as their chief function to put spokes in the wheel 
of the new government. 

Obviously, on this question of the attitude of the 
Labour Party towards the other parties, and especially 
towards the Liberals, very much depends. We are 
hopeful that the new Labour Government will find the 
right way of dealing with the situation, but the state- 
ment issued to the press by the new Prime Minister last 
Saturday was not in this respect very reassuring. ‘“ We 
are not,” he said, “ going to submit to any unfairness. 
I wish to make it quite clear that I am going to stand 
no ‘monkeying.’” This is strange language in the 
mouth of a Prime Minister-elect of England, and no 
one really knows or has been able to guess what exactly 
it meant. It seemed to mean that if the Liberals and 
Conservatives were to combine to keep him out of 
power they would be guilty of “ unfair monkeying ”; 
but obviously, if such a combination were conceivable 
—which, apart from some unforseeable situation, it is 
not—such action on the part of the Conservative and 
Liberal parties would be an entirely fair and straight- 
forward proceeding. Mr. MacDonald went on to say 
that he hoped and expected to remain in office for two 
years. But if for two years, why not for four or five? 
The measures, both legislative and administrative, upon 
which the Liberal and Labour parties are in agreement 
are quite enough to occupy the new Parliament for the 
whole of its normal term. 

Evidently Mr. MacDonald, since he anticipates two 
years of office, is expecting to be supported, or at least 
not opposed, by the Liberals. And that being so, it 
would save a tremendous lot of possible friction and 
difficulty if he were to recognise the position publicly 
and frankly, and were cordially to invite the Liberals 
to support the programme which will no doubt be 
announced in the King’s Speech. The cordiality of 
the invitation—a cordiality which the Labour Party can 
now so well afford to evince and to which the Liberals 
would almost certainly respond—is the essential and 
indispensable condition of the establishment of a Labour 
Government which can feel itself really firm in the 
saddle, in spite of the fact that it represents only @ 
minority of the electorate. In the interests of the 
whole nation it is necessary that the new Labour 
Government, sinking old feuds and prejudices, should 
make some generous gesture towards the Liberals who, 
purged as they now are of their Tory elements, should be 
willing to co-operate whole-heartedly with Labour, 
under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald, in attacking 
all those urgent problems of social and economic reform 
which the incomparably indolent Government of 
Mr. Baldwin has so long ignored. It is a very small 
sacrifice that the Labour Party must make. Both in 


home or in foreign affairs they can have the Liberals 
with them in every division if only they will consent 
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to forget, in their present days of prosperity, that of old 
the Liberals were their most dangerous enemies, and 
will treat them with that degree of respect and civility 
to which all the duly elected representatives of the 
people are indubitably entitled—will admit, in short, 
that Liberals may possibly be quite honourable and 
well-meaning people. In such a case surely courtesy 
is merely common sense. 

A state of almost complete amity between the Liberal 
and Labour parties, in the present juncture of both 
national and international affairs, is wholly possible, 
wholly desirable, and quite easy to bring about; and 
it is obviously Mr. MacDonald’s first duty to bring 
that state about, sinking personal considerations and 
political recollections in the common desire to accom- 
plish some real amelioration of the present distresses 
of Great Britain. There must be an end of jibes and 
sneers at the Liberals. They may be “ out of date ”’; 
some of them may be Manchesterian pedagogues and 
all the rest of it; but the practical point is that they 
represent a far more substantial proportion of the 
nation than their numbers indicate, and that with the 
exercise of only a very ordinary amount of tact, 
civility and discretion they can be counted upon to 
keep Mr. MacDonald in power, not only for his modest 
estimate of two years, but for his full quinquennium. 
Mr. MacDonald says that if there is another General 
Election within two years it will not be his fault. 
That is a happy saying. We should like to add to it, 
however, that if there is another General Election 
within four years it will almost certainly be his fault. 
But we may suppose, as well as hope, that he has 
learned the lesson of 1924, and will not again disappoint 
the expectations of those who, like ourselves, look for 
great things from a Labour Government which by 
the energy and sanity of its policy can win and hold 
consistent Liberal support. In that case this Parliament 


should last its full term, and that is what we hope 
for it. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 
ELECTION 


L* week’s General Election virtually completed the 
Labour Party’s conquest of the industrial areas. 
South Wales returned 24 Labour Members, one 
Conservative, and not a single Liberal. Durham returned 
17 Labour Members, one Conservative, and no Liberal. 
The West Riding sent 32 Labour Members, 4 Conservatives, 
and one Liberal—Sir John Simon. Even Lancashire, 
where the struggle is less unequal ,returned 41 Labour 
Members, 18 Conservatives, 5 Liberals, and 2 Independents. 
In the North of England as a whole the Labour repre- 
sentatives outnumber Liberals and Tories combined by 
nearly two to one. The industrial belt of Scotland, where 
the Labour victories were not so sweeping, has 34 Labour 
Members, 11 Conservatives, and only 3 Liberals. And the 
Midland Counties, once the stronghold of Birmingham 
Conservatism, have 41 Labour representatives to 24 Tories 
and only 4 Liberals. 

In these areas, even the most sanguine Labour prophets 
could not have hoped for a more resounding victory. The 
Seats won in 1923 have been recovered, a large number 
more have been won, and many of the majorities, especially 
in the mining areas, are overwhelming. And yet, despite 


the completeness of the conquest of the North, the Labour 
Party has not a clear majority in the new House of Commons ; 
nor has it even polled, in the aggregate, as large a number 
of votes as the Conservatives. As far as the aggregate 
votes are concerned, it has of course to be remembered that 
the Conservatives fought a rather larger number of seats 
than Labour; but their total is also due to the fact that 
they can rely everywhere on a certain solid basis of support, 
whereas the Labour Party, especially in the counties, were 
fighting a large number of seats for the first time. Except 
in certain of the mining areas, where Labour victories were 
a foregone conclusion, most of the Conservative candidatures 
were serious bids for victory, whereas many Labour candi- 
datures were intended only to serve a propagandist purpose, 
and to prepare the way for more serious contests in the 
future. 

For, if Labour has captured the North, it is not yet within 
measurable distance of challenging Conservative supremacy 
in the South. The Labour Party has won two seats at 
Southampton, one seat at Portsmouth, at Reading and at 
Chatham, and, in the West, four at Bristol, and one at 
Plymouth, Swindon, and Frome, in addition to the Forest 
of Dean. But that is all; and there is not a single pre- 
dominantly rural constituency in the list. Even with the 
Greater London southern constituencies thrown in, southern 
England has returned only 5 Labour Members as against 
51 Conservatives and one Liberal, and West England 
9 Labour Members as against 30 Conservatives, 9 Liberals, 
and an Independent. Outside Cornwall, which is now 
wholly Liberal, the solid Conservative South is still un- 
broken, with the exception of a few big industrial towns 
and districts. 

This failure of Labour to capture seats in the South and 
West was of course anticipated. Throughout these areas, 
the majority of Labour candidates came in at the bottom 
of the poll, and often a very long way at the bottom. 
Undoubtedly in a good number of cases they prevented the 
Liberal from defeating the Government candidate, especially 
in the Western Counties. It is, however, impossible to urge 
that the Labour Party ought to have refrained from running 
candidates in these areas. Many of the Northern and 
Midland seats which it has won on this occasion are seats 
in which nothing more than a propagandist candidature 
would have been possible only a few years ago; and, if the 
Labour Party had not fought hopeless fights then, it would 
certainly never have won a good many of the seats which 
it holds to-day. Nor is it by any means to be assumed that, 
if Labour had stood aside, the Liberal would have won in 
all the areas where the aggregate Liberal and Labour votes 
considerably exceed the Conservative; for opinion is 
unanimous that, in the rural areas, Labour gets votes from 
Tories as well as Liberals, though it certainly subtracts 
more from the Liberal than from the Tory total. The 
Liberals would have won some more seats if there had been 
no Labour candidates in the West; but it is not possible 
to attribute the failure of the Liberal “‘ revival” mainly to 
the intervention of Labour. 

How far the Labour Party has to advance before it can 
hope to capture most of the rural areas is shown very plainly 
by last week’s results. In fourteen administrative counties, 
every Labour candidate outside the borough was at the 
bottom of the poll, if a few freak ‘‘ Independents ”’ are left 
out of account. And these counties include Devon, Cornwall, 
Dorset, Surrey, Berkshire, Oxford, Suffolk, Bedford, Hereford 
and the East Riding. In five others—Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Gloucester, Hampshire and Hertfordshire—every Labour 
candidate save one came in last. Perhaps some day other 
agricultural areas will go the way of Norfolk, and become 
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possible from the Labour point of view; but at present there 
is little sign of this, save where a county constituency is in 
fact dominated by some considerable industrial town too 
small to have a member of its own. 

The failure of Liberalism to capture the countryside, even 
under the present exceptionally favourable conditions, is 
only less complete than that of Labour. Outside Cornwall, 
the Liberals have only five county seats in all the South and 
West, and nine in the East, including the Midlands. This is, 
of course, a good deal better than they did in 1924; for they 
have now gained in the countryside more than enough to 
make up for their losses to Labour in the towns. But it is 
not enough to make any effective breach in the Tory control 
of rural England ; and, if Liberalism has failed to capture the 
countryside in 1929, when is it likely to get a better oppor- 
tunity? The Labour Party, realising that its chance of 
getting a secure majority in the House of Commons depends 
on its winning some at any rate of the rural seats, is certain 
to intensify its propaganda; and the Labour Party will have 
far more scope in power than in Opposition for making an 
effective appeal to the rural electorate. Its chief difficulty in 
the way of doing this is lack of money; for it is always 
expensive to break new ground, and especially so in the 
scattered rural constituencies. But the Labour Party has 
shown in this election that lack of money and of an effective 
press are not such serious handicaps as is often suggested. A 
Labour rural campaign is evidently to be expected before 
the coming of the next General Election. 

In the rural areas, three-cornered contests are undoubtedly 
on the whole to the disadvantage of both Labour and Liberal. 
In the case of the towns, no such generalisation can be made. 
Here the Liberal Party is generally the ‘‘ bottom dog”; 
but it is quite impossible to say, in general, how the Liberal 
vote would be cast in the absence of a Liberal candidate. It 
is probably not true that in every area a majority of Liberal 
voters would sooner vote Labour than Tory; but to add 
up everywhere the Conservative and Liberal votes, and call 
them an “ anti-Socialist ” majority is certainly much more 
ridiculous and inaccurate than it is to add up Liberal and 
Labour votes and call them “ anti-Conservative.” In most 
of the residential middle-class areas, a considerable propor- 
tion of Liberals would probably vote Conservative rather 
than Labour; but in the small towns, the cheaper residential 
areas, and the cities, such as Liverpool and Birmingham, 
which have long lived under a Conservative ascendancy, 
the majority of Liberal votes would probably tend to go to 
Labour if there were no Liberal in the field. And this is 
undoubtedly true of Manchester also, and of some of the 
other Lancashire towns. This is one of the reasons why the 
Liberal-Conservative “ pacts,” which have been tried in a 
few cases at this election, have been in most cases so un- 
successful. Party leaders may propose; but voters will 
vote the way they think best. 

It seems clear from the results all over the country that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign on unemployment, like the 
famous Liberal ‘“* Yellow Book,” was less valuable as an 
electoral asset than it deserved to be. It may account for 
the fact that the Liberals obtained a far greater percentage 
increase of aggregate votes than either of the other two 
parties, but that increase, owing to the defects of our electoral 
system, did not result in an equivalent increase of seats. 
The forcing of the unemployment issue to the front seems 
to have made indeed largely in the Labour Party’s interest ; 
for voters who really wanted to see the unemployment 
problem tackled, voted, in most areas, rather for the party 
which had a chance of securing power than for one which could 
hope, at most, only to hold the balance. Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Keynes have done something to ensure that the 
Labour Party, when it attempts to deal with unemployment, 


me, 


will meet with wider public support and understanding thay 
would have been probable without their aid; but they haye 
not convinced the electors who are primarily interested that 
they are the people best able to take the task in hand. 

Finally, we may ask what auguries last week’s election 
offers for the future. The Labour Party appears to haye 
won, with twenty or thirty exceptions, every seat in which 
it could reasonably have been supposed, before the election, 
to stand a tolerable chance. By no means all these seats 
are safe; but evidently Labour has now a considerably 
larger body of safe seats than it has ever held before; anq 
a good many constituencies that were first won early in 1993 
may now be regarded, barring accidents, as secure for some 
time to come. The Tories have their safe block in the 
seaside resorts, in certain residential towns, and in some of 
the counties, as well as in the Universities and Northen 
Treland. The Liberals still hold North Wales and most of 
the Highlands ; but a large proportion of their seats are highly 
precarious. The Labour Party, moreover, has come within 
striking distance in a good number of areas which have 
always, until now, been from its standpoint hopeless. 

The Liberals are obviously of all parties the most pre. 
cariously placed. Exceptionally strong in personnel, and 
on the whole distinctly progressive in tone, the new Liberal 
group in the House cannot of course, under any conditions, 
form part of a solid opposition to Labour. Man by man, 
nearly all of them have far more kinship with Labour than 
with Toryism. Will the Liberal Party stand the strain of 
its difficult pivotal position? That, next to the testing of 
the Labour Party, far more severely than in 1924, with the 
real responsibilities of power, is the most interesting question 
to which the new Parliament has to provide an answer. 


GENERAL HERTZOG’S NATIVE 
POLICY 


N June 12th will occur the first general election 
of the South African Union to turn on the 


treatment of natives. The British public may 
thus opportunely reflect on the lack of a fair policy in 
South Africa toward the subservient majority of its popula- 
tion, and the effect of this lack on the reputation of the 
Empire. It is perhaps difficult for the peoples of Great 
Britain to understand why such an overwhelming proportion 
of their kith and kin in South Africa (to neglect the Dutch 
Afrikanders for a moment) should deny ordinary rights of 
humanity to over five million native Africans in their own 
land. It seems incredible that British people in any country 
should so shame the civilisation of which they boast. 
Put at its crudest, the South 
* Elevate the native, and he will then threaten our existence. 


When that happens, we shall have to shoot him, unwillingly | 





African attitude is: | 


of course.” In support of this argument, the proverb that | 


self-preservation is the first law of nature is continually 
quoted. It would be tedious to show in detail how this 
mentality has evolved. The Boers, who had in earlier 
days continually to protect themselves from the onslaught 
of savages, not unnaturally conceived a dislike to or fear 
of natives in the mass. But to individual natives they 
have very frequently shown a sort of patriarchal affection. 

The origin of racial prejudice among British-born South 
Africans is harder to account for. The feeling that as 4 
white community they formed an island menaced by 4 
rising tide of barbarism explains, if it does not in point of 


probability justify, the British Europeans’ apprehensions. | 


Prejudice became added to apprehension in the many 
Europeans who found so much in native habits repulsive 
to them. It also arose among those who thought they had 
a right to expect devoted and intelligent service from native 
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employees not distantly descended from a social system of 
lazy pastoralism and collective responsibility. Then, again, 
many British immigrants had never been accustomed to 
employ or to give orders. A little new authority easily 
bred contempt for the subservient native. 

It is not easy to narrate the story of native repression, 
because it is hard to find instances of the native ever being 
other than repressed from the date that he came under 
European domination. It is true that he was not, on the 
whole, legally or administratively repressed in the Cape 
Colony before the Union. In this province he retained his 
personal rights, generally speaking, held an adequate area 
of land, and had the right to vote. In Natal he was well 
treated administratively on lines of differentiation—that is, 
of the preservation as intact as might be of his customs 
and traditions—but he never received the franchise. In 
the Northern Provinces it had been specifically declared 
by the Boer Republics that equality between the races was 
inadmissible. There was no native franchise, and next to 
no advancement of natives by administrative means in the 
way of education or economic development of the reserves. 
Native missionaries of the Dutch Reformed Church were 
extremely rare, and missionaries from Britain were far 
from encouraged. The criminal law definitely operated 
against the native. But in all four provinces the native 
as an individual was not on the whole ill-used, provided 
he was obedient and respectful. 

Pass laws, of course, restricted the native’s liberty to 
move about freely at his own will, and Masters and Servants 
laws made breaches of contracts of service into criminal 
offences. These laws still remain. The former are irksome 
to natives, but do in practice appear to reduce minor crime. 
The latter are defended on the ground that European 
employers require protection from the native’s too frequent 
ignorance or misunderstanding of the essentials of a 
contract, and that natives are themselves protected from 
breaches of contract or ill usage by employers. 

After the advent of Union came a further practical 
expression of European apprehensions. General Botha 
passed an Act to limit the native’s ability to buy land. 
He was confined as a land-owner to areas scheduled in the 
Act, which hardly consisted of more than the native’s own 
reserves, in the main already fully occupied and protected 
from alienation to Europeans. The Act was inspired by a 
feeling that a combination of native population increase 
and of native lust for further land to occupy on wasteful, 
over-extensive pastoral lines—subsidised by native wage- 
earning—tended toward a reversion of economically utilised 
land to subsistence economy, and menaced the European’s 
foundation of dominance—his control of the major part 
of the land. It is true, however, that General Botha’s Act 
provided for a Commission to recommend further areas in 
which the native might buy. But principally for the reason 
that the Union Parliament would not assent to possible 
“sacrifices ” of European land, the work of this Commission 
and of further Commissions came to naught. 

There the situation has remained. Since 1913, native 
complaints have been becoming louder and have found 
more European champions. Native numbers have continued 
to increase roughly at the rate of one and three-quarter 
per cent. per annum, and it has become quite clear, even 
to General Hertzog and his Cabinet, that the demand for 
further land can no longer be disregarded. Accordingly, 
he has proposed to specify areas of land outside the reserves 
in which the native may buy from Europeans; and no 
doubt he would be prepared to lease further Crown land 
for native occupation. Would the members of his party 
support him, he might even raise a loan for subdivided 
te-lssue to native land purchasers to cover part of purchase 


price and cost of improvements. These are provisions of 
the Native Land Bill before the South African electorate 
now, or are deductions from the clauses of that Bill. 

During the past eighteen months or more, however, a 
Select Committee has been taking evidence on this Bill, 
and the bulk of the most convincing evidence was so hostile 
to a variety of hardships which the Bill—apart from its 
main land-purchase provisions—would have imposed on 
natives, that General Smuts became emboldened to attack 
it in Parliament, without, however, defeating the Govern- 
ment thereby. As a result, General Hertzog has announced 
his intention to fight the election on this Bill, and on its 
companion, the Native Franchise Bill. It is curious, 
though, to find that while General Smuts attacks the Land 
Bill from the standpoint of native rights, many of his 
supporters in the country criticise it as unduly liberal to 
natives. They demand that native reserves shall be more fully 
developed agriculturally, by administrative assistance, and 
presumably also by the expenditure of capital, before they 
are enlarged, or before natives overflow into lands at 
present in European occupation. But it is hard to see a 
European legislature voting monies to advance the prosperity 
of native reserves. 

The Franchise Bill, though fundamentally less important 
to natives than the Land Bill, attracts more attention 
locally. An earlier version of the Bill crudely proposed to 
abolish the native franchise in the Cape. As compensation 
to natives as a whole, if not to the Cape native in particular, 
they would be given the right to elect seven Europeans to 
the Lower House. These proposals inflamed educated and 
organised native opinion, and aroused mistrust among the 
whole native mass. Press and pulpit frowned on them, 
and General Smuts’ party mounted a pedestal of righteous 
wrath, 

The revised version of the Bill, the version which now 
provides an election issue, does not propose to disfranchise 
any native at present on the electoral register. It would 
merely prevent any further registrations of native voters. 
The Cape native vote would thus die a lingering death. 
Natives as a whole would elect European representatives 
to the Upper or less effective House—the Senate. These 
franchise proposals clearly illustrate the racial attitude of 
South African whites, or at least of the Nationalist (mainly 
Dutch) section. This attitude is, on the whole, supported 
by country members of General Smuts’ party (the South 
African Party), which contains a large English element— 
more’ or less silent, however, in deference to party wishes. 
The Bill is defended on the ground that a continuance of 
the Cape native vote will, if it increases as Cape natives 
increase, swamp the Cape European vote. Yet it cannot 
be proved that the native vote is in fact overhauling, or 
even increasing as rapidly as, that of Europeans. General 
Hertzog’s more immediate thought is, no doubt, that the 
Cape native vote controls a number of constituencies—said 
to be twelve—in the interests of his political opponents. 

The shell fire of recent race conflict has, nevertheless, not 
fallen yet on the fields of votes or territorial rights. The 
big explosion came with the firing of the Colour Bar Act 
of 1926, an explosion which still echoes about the Union. 
The Act virtually amounts to a Governmental declaration 
that natives may not in future aspire to skilled posts in 
industries and works where certificates of competence are 
required. Here is discrimination based on colour with a 
vengeance. It makes no practical difference that the 
Colour Bar Act is not yet being applied. The custom of 
South African employers of reserving skilled posts to white 
men only is firm enough to serve the Government’s immediate 
purpose. Yet the intention of the Act clearly emerges—to 
make a gesture of defiance to natives, and to placate the 
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Boer and British farming negrophobes, who were alarmed 
and angry at the Government’s failure to entrap in an 
act of sedition or disorder the astute coloured organiser 
of the native’s sole Trade Union. The white Trade Unions 
had also to be appeased—that is, the South African Labour 
movement, wholly allied at the date of the Colour Bar Act 
to General Hertzog’s party. 

These Trade Unions see a menace to the dominance of 
the European artisan in the labour market in the growing 
industrialisation of natives. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that a split in the Labour movement over matters 
of status and organisation has been widened by the linking 
up of its left wing with the native Trade Union, or at least 
by its recognition of the validity of collective bargaining 
by natives, and perhaps of its desirability too, in the 
interests of the white unskilled. 

Such are the principal forms taken by racial fear and 
prejudice. It is almost axiomatic to non-South Africans 
(outside Rhodesia and Kenya) that no amount of fear can 
excuse oppression. It is clear to the world at large that 
white civilisation in South Africa, if menaced at all, is not 
worth being protected, if it does not include justice to the 
natives. Or, in other words, there must be recognition of 
a common humanity, despite differences in colour. But 
whatever the world thinks, South Africa will continue to 
mouth the self-preservation maxim and its variants. Our 
main hope for the birth of sanity in this dominion is a 
hope that South Africans themselves will come to realise 
that they have more to fear by antagonising the black 
than by promoting his advancement. They must realise, 
too, that European economic superiority will not be 
threatened by native progress, but reinforced—by the 
evolution of the native into a skilled instead of a low-grade 
labourer; into a man with civilised wants and the ‘means 
to gratify them by trade with Europeans; into a prosperous, 
free and contented citizen, rather than a dispirited, down- 
trodden nonentity, neither dignified savage nor stable 
product of civilisation. It is fortunate for the Empire’s 
reputation in the sphere of native policy that the mischief 
of General Hertzog and his friends arouses a recognition of 
native rights in the party of his opponents. 


THE PLEASURES OF AVARICE 


T is probable that avarice is commoner to-day than it 
| has ever been in history. We have all grown avaricious 
by now, and we can scarcely even buy a newspaper 
without wishing to make money out of it. It is becoming 
rarer and rarer to find anyone who is content with what he 
has. More money for less work, or for no work at all, is the 
universal desire. Even writers long to be rich, though the 
traditional philosophy of literature has scarcely a good word 
to say for riches. Offer a large prize of money for competi- 
tion, and poets will struggle for it with shop-assistants. 
I doubt if there was a single trade or profession that was 
unrepresented in the entry for the Stock Exchange Sweep- 
stake over the Derby. No clergyman has yet won the 
prize, but I am sure that this year there were clergymen 
among the competitors. It is impossible to escape the 
disgusting passion for riches. I feel symptoms of it within 
myself. I, who should once have been content with an 
imitation gold pencil for a prize, will now be put off with 
nothing less than £125,000. And I never could win even 
the imitation gold pencil! Repentantly, I realise my folly. 
But who is immune from the general infection ? 
Now, there is something to be said for the avarice of the 
miser. His is a reasonable passion. He loves money as a 
man loves the woman he wishes to marry. It may be that 


— 


he is like a man who wishes to marry the wrong woman, but 
at least he loves money well enough to be unwilling to let 
it out of his sight. And it is a genuine love of money—not 
a mere craving for money in bulk, but an aching affection for 
even the smallest and most inconsiderable coin. Any fool 
may be impressed by £1,000,000. It is like a powerful 
Empire, a triumphant army. It appeals to the vulgar 
admiration of hugeness. The miser, on the other hand, has 
a warm corner in his heart even for a halfpenny. He would 
rather keep a penny in his pocket than spend it on an 
unnecessary bus-fare. His bowels yearn after a sixpence 
that has somehow disappeared. To him a shilling is a 
treasure, and he sets more store by half-a-crown than most 
of us set by a Treasury-note. If a man loved flowers half 
so much as the miser loves coins, we should honour him for 
his tenderness. If he loved books so well, we should account 
him a fine spirit. Yet the miser, alone among lovers, is 
left without commendation. 

This is all the stranger since his passion does not spring from 
self-love. He sacrifices himself to it, and denies himself 
pleasures for it in a fashion that we should glorify in a 
patriot. He will conquer his appetites for the sake of sixpence, 
Rather than part with his money he will wear leaking shoes 
and threadbare garments. He avoids public-houses as 
wasters of silver, and stands like a breakwater against the 
devastating tide of gambling. It is not he and his like who 
fill the night-clubs and the music-halls. He is more likely 
to be found at a sober entertainment, such as a lecture to 
which there is no charge for admission, or in a church, 
where he may escape before the collection. No man isa 
greater friend to the free libraries. He loves listening to the 
bands in the parks, and would rather listen to a sparrow 
chirping than to Mr. Paul Robeson singing. If he goes into 
the country, it is on foot, like the poets of old, and not ina 
motor-car, like an insolent nouveau riche. For the life of 
me, I cannot see what fault people can find in him. _ Is our 
judgment of him based on anything but unreasoning envy? 
The only parallel for our dislike of him that I can think of 
is the dislike of the Athenians for Aristides the Just. 

After all, it cannot be his avarice that we object to, for 
we are avaricious ourselves. We are avaricious without 
the deep affection for money that alone justifies avarice. 
I know that the word “ avarice” is usually applied to the 
passion not only for getting money but for keeping it. 
But it is mere prejudice that impels us to give the word 
this meaning. Our greed is a far wilder and more irrational | 
thing than his. You can judge its nature from the way 
in which we plunge into sweepstakes at the approach of 
every Derby. We expect for a pound or less to obtain 
a fortune. We are like the dog in the story that threw away 
the bone for the reflection in the water. We are greediet 
than the dog, indeed, for we hope to get in return for ou! 
bone a hundred thousand bones. We long for money, 
though we know we should waste it if we had it. We long 
especially for money that we have not earned. If we 9 
to a race-meeting, we do our best to trick the bookmaker 
out of large sums in exchange for small. We are meal 
enough, even if we know that a horse is certain to Wi 
to take advantage of the bookmaker’s ignorance of this 
and to rejoice when he lays 20 to 1 against it. We do m0 
shrink from using the sorcery of dreams in order to rob his 
of his money. I have known many men who betted heavily 
on the race-course, and never have I heard one of then, 
as he pocketed his winnings, expressing the faintest concet 
for the wife and children of the bookmaker he has i 
poverished. One man, indeed—a writer of genius and” 
ordinary affairs as kindly a man as you could meet—-said tom 
cold-bloodedly at the beginning of the racing-season a fewye® | 
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ago : “‘ By the end of the season, my dear Y., we shall have the 
bookmakers selling matches and shoe-laces in the Strand.” 
I may say that his prophecy was inaccurate, but none the 
less the inhuman anticipatory joy with which my friend 
rubbed his hands as he uttered it, made me shudder. 
I realised as I had never done before that, when once a man 
begins betting, he has no thought to spare for any man’s 
wife and children but his own. This is an attitude that 
cannot be defended on any principle of morality. Family 
affection is a very beautiful thing, but not if it is carried to 
a point at which we can be indifferent to the fact that a 
bookmaker’s infant daughter has been left without a doll 
to play with, and his wife without the price of a seat in 
the cinema. 

And our avarice is as silly as it is inhuman. We do not 
really care for money, or we should not part with it when 
we get it; and we are sufficiently free from its fascination 
to know that the old philosophers spoke the truth when 
they warned us that it contributed very little to human 
happiness. ‘“* Enough is as good as a feast”; ‘‘ Content is 
a kingdom”; “ Lightly come, lightly go ’’—why, we learnt 
all that from our copy-books. Is there anything in our 
experience of life that has proved them false? Is there more 
happiness in Mayfair than in Balham—in the stalls of the 
theatre than in the gallery? He would be a bold man who 
would say so. Perhaps it is a secret realisation of the 
valuelessness of money as an aid to happiness that leads 
so many people to throw it, as it were, down a drain as soon 
as it comes into their possession. I confess, when I am 
sitting in an armchair, I envy Socrates more than Croesus, 
save for that dose of hemlock. I would rather be Oliver 
Goldsmith in his garret than Midas on his throne. I would 
rather be And yet—though my better self can scarcely 
believe this — when the list of the winning numbers in 
the Stock Exchange Sweep was published in the evening 
papers, I perused it with the eyes of a starving hawk. I 
found myself longing for money more than for wisdom, and 
if at that moment I had been offered the choice between 
being Confucius and drawing the winner of the Derby in 
the sweepstake, I am all but certain I should have chosen 
to draw the winner of the Derby. This suggests to me that 
avarice affects men with temporary madness, for I under- 
stand that there were hundreds of thousands of other people 
who would have made the same choice. 

Now that the race is over, and that I have failed to draw 
so much as a penny from five sweepstakes, I realise how 
foolish are the dreams of avarice. I breathe a sigh of 
relief to find myself still a poor man, unembarrassed with 
unearned wealth, and confronted with the joyous prospect 
of another year’s honest labour. I am a spiritual brother 
of the village blacksmith, and even my losses spur me to a 
new energy. I am no longer in danger of being pointed out 
for the rest of my life as the man who won the Stock Exchange 
Sweep. I shall not need to keep a secretary to answer 
begging-letters. I am as free as I was yesterday. I could 
sing like a bird if it were not for the overdraft at the bank. 
In other words, I am a philosopher, envying no man his 
riches, content if I can but pay my income tax. And yet 
aye I be sure that the same monstrous passion of avarice 
will not assail me next year when Derby Day approaches ? 
Is my breast permanently steeled against the temptations 
of dreams in large round numbers? Am I certain that, 
twelve months hence, Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils” will 
seem a more inspired piece of writing than a cheque for 
£125,000? No, alas! I am not certain. I shall, I half 
Suspect, plunge once more into the general debauchery of 
avarice, even if it costs me a pound. And it will cost me a 
pound. So much is written in the stars. Y. Y. 





THE NATURE OF FILTERABLE 
VIRUSES 


T is now generally recognised that a large group of 
I infectious diseases are caused by substances so small 

“that they cannot be seen with any microscope and 
are capable of passing through the finest bacteria-proof 
filters. These diseases do not form a group of rare and 
unimportant medical curiosities, nor are they confined to 
the human race. Such common and annoying ailments as 
chickenpox, measles and mumps, serious plagues like small- 
pox, infantile paralysis, spotted fever and possibly even 
cancer, are due to attacks of these elusive viruses. Animal 
pests such as dog distemper, foot-and-mouth disease of 
cattle, hog cholera and fowl plague, attack our domestic 
animals, and our crops suffer from many diseases which 
are also due to invasion by these destructive parasites. 
Taken altogether, this is a formidable list of epidemic 
diseases, and it will be realised that successful protection 
against them is a matter of urgent necessity to the com- 
munity. Apart from the human suffering directly due to 
the infections for which these viruses are responsible, the 
economic loss caused by the destruction of herds and crops 
every year is enormous. 

Speaking generally, these virus diseases have two common 
characteristics: it is children, young animals and young 
plants that are attacked by these filterable viruses and 
these diseases, as a group, produce a lasting “ immunity.” 
That is to say, that once the infection has been passed 
through and successfully overcome, the patient is not 
susceptible to further attacks of the same disease; the 
child or animal is said to be “immune.” This fact is a 
matter of common observation during epidemics in schools 
and other institutions; it is rare for children who have 
once had mumps, for example, to get a second attack. 
This affinity of viruses for the young of the species, and this 
production of a lasting immunity, are both facts of some 
importance, and throw some light on the nature of these 
ultra-microscopic viruses, which will be discussed later. 

If we are to be successful in the measures which we take 
to combat these diseases, it is necessary to obtain some 
preliminary knowledge as to what these viruses are and 
what relation they bear to known forms of life. So far 
we have only considered these filterable viruses as bearers 
of disease, scourges to be studied solely with a view to 
their annihilation, but surely we are embarking on a voyage 
of discovery of entrancing interest? Have we stumbled 
upon a new level of “ vital” activity which will destroy 
our whole conception of a hard and fast line between 
“living”? and “not living” matter? Chemists thought 
that their science could be divided into two compartments 
which were absolutely separate and distinct: organic and 
inorganic chemistry; the latter was the study of dead 
matter and the former the chemistry of life. Suddenly, 
one worker succeeded in building up a typical organic 
compound, urea, which is manufactured in the bodies of 
most animals, out of ‘‘ dead” inorganic chemicals. This 
was rapidly followed by the laboratory synthesis of more 
and more chemical compounds hitherto associated entirely 
with the activities of animal and plant life. The barrier 
between the organic and the inorganic, “the quick and 
the dead,” was swept away, and on the realisation of this 
unity rose the new science of bio-chemistry with all its 
applications in the study of health and disease. 

Just as the astronomer may stun our imagination with his 
demonstration of the immensity of space which is never- 
theless limited, and the size and energy of the stellar bodies 
which at the same time conform to laws which govern the 
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tiny atom, so may the bacteriologist have caught the first 
inkling of a new world of life as heterogeneous as that with 
which the zoologist is already familiar, and yet so minute 
in size that its very existence was unsuspected until a few 
years ago. 

The first bacteria to be discovered and studied were those 
which caused disease; we have since learned that for every 
one disease-bearing organism, the air teems with hundreds 
of varieties of harmless bacteria, many of them unidentified. 
So our attention was first called to these ultra-microscopic 
substances, the viruses, because of the diseases which they 
produced. It is difficult enough to demonstrate the presence 
of invisible substances when we have direct and unpleasant 
evidence of their activities; from the nature of experimental 
conditions, the demonstration of harmless forms is infinitely 
more so. There have been hints, baffling it is true, of a 
variety here as infinite as in the animal world. 

It has been possible to prove by experimental methods 
that many of these viruses, though filterable, are particulate ; 
that is to say, they are bodies of a definite size and not 
substances in solution. This knowledge depends upon 
complicated technical methods of filtration through 
membranes of varying permeability, and upon the power 
to precipitate these viruses by prolonged centrifuging at 
very high speed. The fluid from a blister produced by 
foot-and-mouth disease can be infectious in very great 
dilutions, as much as one part of the fluid in 10 million. 
This shows that the infecting units must be present in 
enormous numbers in a drop of the fluid. In all the “ virus 
diseases ” there is an endpoint of dilution beyond which 
the fluids are no longer active, and this is additional evidence 
of the particulate nature of these substances. Even so, 
the viruses of mosaic disease of the tobacco plant and of 
chicken plague cannot have a diameter of more than one 
millionth of a millimetre. The smallest visible bacterium 
is about four hundred times as large as the average virus. 
Difficult as it may be to conceive of an object so small 
being endowed with life, we know that this size would 
contain 200-400 protein molecules. The chemical compounds 
known as proteins form the foundation upon which all the 
forms of life, with which we are familiar, are built, and it 
seems probable that without the protein element that unique 
combination of chemical flexibility and physical stability 
which we call “‘ life” cannot exist. 

We have no right, however, to assume that the viruses 
consist mainly of proteins, or even of simpler compounds 
of the same nature; but, arguing from our previous 
knowledge of living forms, it is interesting to find that 
their size in itself does not preclude these substances from 
the possession of life. 

It is difficult to imagine that such small objects can contain 
any reproductive mechanism, even comparable with the 
extremely simple equipment of bacteria, and it is possible 
that these viruses cannot multiply directly, but only through 
the agency of some intermediate form of life—in this case 
probably the animal or plant cells which they attack. In 
other words, they may be what are known as “ obligatory 
parasites * — organisms which cannot multiply 
separated from their victim. 

Broadly speaking, all the groups of animals and plants 
with which we are acquainted have upper and lower limits 
of size. This is well illustrated by the table in Animal 
Biology, by J. B. S. Haldane and J. Huxley. The smallest 
mammal weighs about 5 grammes, and the smallest beetle 
is about 0°5 millimetre long. The difference in size between 
the largest and smallest bacteria is roughly equivalent to 
the difference between an elephant and a guinea pig. Both 
these animals are mammals very near the opposite ends of 
the scale for their particular order. So it seems that there 
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is a definite break at the size of the smallest known bacterium, 
and that no bacterial forms of life exist smaller than this, 
Animals and plants larger than a certain size have none of 
the characteristic attributes of the bacterial group of 
organisms. Lower in the scale, both of size and complexity, 
these viruses are found, and they appear to form a very 
definite group. So, notwithstanding the scorn with which 
it has been met, there may be something in our provisional 
definition of a virus as a particulate thing which cannot 
be seen, and which can pass through filters that hold up 
all other living agents. 


In the body, cells which are breaking down produce 
substances which stimulate cell growth. This is a very 
beautiful and delicately adjusted mechanism which acts 
normally to repair damage and replace cells which existed 
before. The healing of a cut finger is an example of this 
process; the delicate chemical balance which is maintained 
in the tissues on the edges of the wound, and which jis 
responsible for the repair to the damaged member, is a 
marvel for which familiarity has bred an undeserved 
contempt. In “tissue cultures,” when the restraint of 
neighbouring living tissue is removed, a great increase in 
cells results, and this increase appears to be without limit, 
Isolated bits of tissue can be transplanted from culture to 
culture and, provided they are fed with these tissue extracts, 
multiplication will go on for ever. Thus, normal tissues, 
in culture, are as immortal and prolific as the cells of 
malignant tumours, and the extracts which stimulate 
multiplication, when removed from their natural environ- 
ment, are metamorphosed from the good fairies of healing 
into the wicked ones which induce tumours and cancerous 
growths. These products of breaking-down cells can hardly 
be regarded as “ alive,” unless breast milk, the digestive 
juices or the secretions of the ductless glands can be said 
to be alive; yet they can produce tumours which will progress 
until the host is killed. How can these substances be said 
to differ from the Rous virus, which produces a malignant 
tumour in the fowl? The Rous virus is filterable, can be 
kept alive for years under suitable conditions, and will 
always produce these tumours when injected into a fowl, 
but it cannot multiply apart from the tissues in which it 
produces its malignant effect, and is not killed by many 
substances which are known to be powerful protoplasmic 
poisons. 

This Rous virus has the characteristics of other filterable 
viruses which cause infectious diseases, and yet there is no 
evidence that one bird can be infected from another merely 
by contact, as we may catch smallpox, measles or chicken- 
pox in an epidemic. Indeed, it is suggested that the virus 
arises de novo in the initial tumour in each animal. Carrel 
performed a startling experiment in this connection: he 
produced a malignant tumour in a fowl by injecting an 
irritating chemical of known composition, and other investi- 
gators have succeeded in producing tumours of apparently 
identical structure by means of the injection of normal 
tissues and embryo extract, the latter providing the stimulus 
to cell growth which we have already described. Further- 
more, these tumours, once they are produced, are trans- 
missible from animal to animal by means of the filtrate, 
and this filtrate behaves exactly like the original Rous 
virus. Are we to suppose that this virus is ubiquitous, 
that it is present in manufactured chemicals and normal 
tissues waiting to start its work of tumour production and 
needing only the help of some irritant or foreign tissue? 
Or, as seems more likely, that the virus may not be the 
initial natural cause of the tumour, but is produced by the 
disordered action of the diseased cells? Once it has appeared 
in these cells, it can be carried about the body in the blood 
stream, and can cause the secondary growths which terminate 
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the life of the fowl. Thus, we are faced with the possibility 
that because an agent can be recovered from the diseased 
tissues and can be made to reproduce the condition in 
another animal, it is not necessarily the ordinary cause of 
the disease. This is a sufficiently startling conclusion for 
those brought up in the orthodox school of bacteriology, 
and may lead to some radical alterations in our views on 
the causation of disease. Although these viruses may be 
constantly associated with certain diseases such as smallpox 
and foot-and-mouth disease, and although they may be 
capable of propagating the infection, they may not be its 
prime cause ; they may be substances—not alive—produced 
by the first cells which developed the disease due to some 
other unknown cause. In other words, the disease may be 
the cause of the virus, and we may have been putting the 
cart before the horse. 

We know that these substances can multiply in association 
with living tissue, but when we put in a small amount of 
virus and recover enough to prove a prodigious increase, 
we have no warrant to assume that the particles we get out 
are the direct descendants of those we put in. As we have 
seen above, there is some indication that the Rous virus 
may be produced by the malignant cells; the bacteriophage 
is thought by some observers to be produced by the bacteria 
which are attacked. If this is so, the power of apparent 
multiplication cannot be taken as a criterion of life. 

What of adaptation to environment? This was long 
thought to be the peculiar biological property of animals 
and plants. Laborious research has been undertaken to 
decide whether these viruses master their circumstances in 
this sense. It was thought that definite evidence of 
adaptation, however slight, to a hostile environment would 
be sufficient to invest them with the dignity due to living 
objects. When the Rous tumour virus was first isolated, 
it was extremely selective; at first it could only propagate 
in young fowls of one family; by persistent passage from 
animal to animal, it was finally adapted to the whole species. 
The virus of foot-and-mouth disease does not normally 
attack guinea-pigs, but it can be adapted to these animals 
and will then take with regularity. Rabbits do not contract 
cowpox naturally; the virus can be adapted to them, 
however, and after adaptation will thrive in its new host. 
Similarly, by gradually increasing the concentration, these 
viruses can be made to survive in chemicals which would 
surely have destroyed them before they were adapted to 
this new environment. 

To conclude, we find that there are substances which can 
multiply, can adapt themselves to a new environment, and 
can transmit disease; yet we have shown some reasons for 
doubting whether they are “ alive’; they may be products 
of the disordered function of diseased cells in the same way 
that tissue extracts are produced by normal ones. Does 
not this suggest that the old antithesis between life and 
death may be fundamentally a myth, a creation of our 
own minds upon a too hasty survey of the world around 
us? If we consider the transformations of radioactive 
elements and the effects which they produce, do they not 
Suggest that the difference between living organisms and 
dead matter may be merely one of degree and not of kind? 

M. B. 


Miscellany 
A WOMAN’S HEART 


HE hostel was all in a flutter at the unexpected 
catastrophe. One of the students, Nikolai 


Malakhov, had made away with himself. He was 
found dead in the little committee-room with a bullet-hole 


through his temple. When the authorities turned up they 
busied themselves in inspecting the premises, and with 
questions as to how, and in what position, the corpse lay 
when first it was discovered, and who was the first to 
notice it. 

Questioned about the private character of the deceased, 
the students were nearly unanimous that he had seemed 
an unbalanced man, surly and disagreeable, especially in 
quarrels. For the most part badly behaved, he had drunk 
a great deal, come in late, and abused his fellow-students. 
But there were times when he would have fits of application, 
stir nowhere, sit poring over his books from morning till 
night, and take long, solitary walks up and down the empty 
corridor; at such times he was meek and good-natured, 
but seemed anxious to avoid all contact. 

When the questions touched on his relations with women, 
the replies became hesitant and finally admitted that in 
these there had been no element of good. He had looked 
on the girl-students, and on women generally, as a means 
to pleasure; he had had many short affairs, if they could 
even be called affairs, so short-lived, haphazard, and soon 
concluded were they. On this side of him, he had shown 
a sort of purposeless, truculent cynicism. 

According to general report, he had been wildly infatuated 
with a fellow-student taking the same course, Sonia 
Golubeva, but, evidently out of pride or conceit, never 
told her of it, even treating her as cavalierly as he did the 
others. But everyone knew, as she herself did, the fact of 
his infatuation. She had remained completely cold to him, 
and disliked him, on account of his impertinences. And 
when he had tried, with an assumed carelessness and 
concealing his real feelings, to gain an assignation with her, 
she had made as if to accept it, and then, while Malakhov 
waited at the appointed spot, taken two or three friends, 
passed by the spot where he stood waiting, and, with an 
air of surprise, asked why he stood there freezing. The 
girl was of a gay, vivacious, slightly frivolous, perhaps even 
callous disposition. She was incapable of forming a strong 
attachment to a man, of deep friendship, or love. This 
latter especially she would have repudiated, as something 
quite out of date. 

The coroner requested that she be brought to him. As 
yet she knew nothing of what had occurred. And everyone 
remembered the moment when, with a comb set in her hair, 
cut with long side-pieces according to the latest fashion, 
with her hands in the pockets of her knitted jumper jacket, 
she walked into the small committee-room where lay the 
body of the suicide. Anxious and alarmed she looked at 
the waiting coroner and militiamen, and at her fellow- 
students, silently watching her. Suddenly she gave a start. 
Her gaze fell on the floor, where lay the corpse of Malakhov, 
a bullet-hole in his temple. She gave a cry, and drew back 
sharply, raising her hand to her mouth; then, passing her 
hand over her face, she lowered herself to her knees in front 
of the corpse. Biting tensely on her forefinger, her face 
set, she stared fixedly at the face of the suicide, as if 
fascinated by the small dark wound in his temple. 

When her questioning began, for a long time she failed to 
understand what was wanted of her. Her lower lip 
trembled nervously ; she could not master it at all, and, as if 
helplessly, tried to still it with the pressure of her fingers. 
And now, pitiful and terrified, her glance wandered round 
all the people present, so that everyone felt uneasy, and 
each on whom her gaze rested involuntarily turned aside, 
as one turns aside when one meets the eyes of a condemned 
man, standing, already beyond reach of any aid, on the 
brink of the prepared grave. Then, pulling herself together 
somewhat, she declared that she considered herself responsible 
for her comrade’s death, having thoughtlessly treated him 
lightly and even cruelly. 
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The character, the whole inner nature of the girl, under- 
went a fundamental change after the death of Nikolai 
Malakhov. She became gentle and reserved, and spent 
much of her time walking alone along the upper corridor. 
When anyone came up to her and asked her about anything, 
Sonia slowly raised her eyes and stared at the questioner 
for some moments, not answering, as if she needed an 
interval to tear herself from her thoughts. She collected 
everything that remained of Nikolai Malakhov—his exercise- 
books, notes written to her; and all, she treasured. 

As time went on she locked herself more and more closely 
within the narrow circle of her memories of the deceased. 
She withdrew completely from the life around her. With 
the stubbornness of despair, with almost a lust for repentance, 
she concentrated all her thoughts on her responsibility for 
the death of the man who had made away with himself 
for love of her. The thought of her guilt, the acknowledg- 
ment of her callous ill-doing, became, as it were, the only 
motive force of her life. If at the beginning her guilt had 
tended to make people feel hostile towards her, now already 
everyone pitied and began to feel worried about her. She 
would often make her way out to the cemetery, and sit for 
long periods of time among the budding birches of the 
graveyard and the butterflies playing in and out among the 
graves. Many stopped and gazed at the downcast figure 
of the girl, sitting by the fresh-closed grave. And each went 
his way, feeling purged and deeply moved by this sight of 
woman’s love personified, love that death cannot destroy 
nor the grave corrupt. For this indeed must be the only 
selfless love. What, surely, could be more unselfish than 
love for those that have passed away ? 

“Why has it affected you so?” once asked a girl who, 
before, had been very intimate with her. 

‘*T don’t know myself,” answered Sonia, pulling at the 
corners of her handkerchief, and staring at the wall with 
dry and burning eyes. 

‘** But he was a disagreeable, unpleasant man,” 
friend. ‘‘ There was nothing in him. 
scarcely bear him when he was alive.” 

‘““T know. But only now, after his death, do I feel so 
strongly what I did not realise about him in life. And that, 
the fact that he was bad, is as nothing compared with 
the ... that he... Oh, if only he were alive again 
now!” 

Such moods grew plainly dangerous to the mental balance 
of the girl. The consciousness of her guilt was obviously 
undermining her health. But about a month after the 
death of Nicolai Malakhov something happened that nobody 
had expected, least of all Sonia. ¢ 

* * * 

One of the students received a letter from a near friend 
of the deceased, and in that letter was enclosed the last letter 
written by Nikolai Malakhov before his death, in which he 
declared his firm intention to do away with himself. 

He wrote that he didn’t know what was happening to him; 
that he felt no firm pivot in life, no logical outlet for his 
energies. He wrote of his instability, of his lack of balance 
and power to withstand the temptations of the capital, 
which intoxicated him and set him in a whirl after the barren 
life of the village. Hopelessly he would seek, but could not 
find, that for the sake of which he should master himself, 
and resist temptation. 

And then, in a fit of impotent despair and rage, he would 


said her 
You yourself could 


take disgustingly to drink, dissipate his energies, behave 
like a hooligan. The time had come, the letter concluded, 
to call an end. This very resolution, giving proof as it did 
of some strength and decision, gave him satisfaction. Thus, 
at least, he would settle with life at ten kopecks in the 
rouble. 


—cme 


The contents of this letter came as a complete surprise 
to everyone. 

“So it turns out that Sonia wasn’t responsible ? Look, 
there’s not a single word about her in this letter!” shouteq 
one of the students. 

And really, Sonia was not even mentioned. It was clear 
that she had had no influence on his decision either Way. 

“Run for her.” 

When Sonia appeared in the corridor they all shouted to 
her. 

“Come, come quickly! Here’s a dispensation for your 
sins! We’re reading a posthumous letter from Nikolai.” 

Sonia’s eyes opened wide, her pale cheeks flamed a brilliant 
crimson. 

“* Where—where? What?” 

Her hands trembled, her eyes greedily sought for the 
letter. 

‘“‘ There it is—the letter is humbug, decadent—but that’s 
not the point. The point is that he didn’t shoot himself 
because of you, but for quite a different reason.” 

The face of the girl from crimson suddenly became deathly 
pale. 

‘“* How—not because of me? ” 

“What I say, very simply. There’s not a word about 
you here.” 

Sonia tore the letter from them and, unfolding it on her 
knee, began with feverish eagerness—not to read—but to 
search for something in the pages. 

Then, folding it, she returned it, and without a single word 
walked from the room. 

*““ What’s the matter with her? ” everyone asked, looking 
at each other in surprise. 

And no one knew what to answer. 

Sonia walked upstairs to the girls’ dormitory, and took 
something from under her mattress. It was a bundle of 
papers, the remains of Nikolai. But at this moment a 
friend entered, uneasy at her strange behaviour. Sonia 
hid the bundle in her blouse. 

‘““How glad I am for you,” said the friend, pretending 
not to notice the tenseness of Sonia’s mood, and as if trying 
to distract her thoughts, now evidently focussed with 
renewed concentration on the suicide. ‘‘ How glad I am 
that now you need not feel to blame.” 

Sonia listened with a face of stone, her stare, impassive 
and devoid of feeling, directed towards the window. The 
friend talked for a little and then left her to let her quieten 
down alone. Sonia drew out the bundle of papers, slowly, and, 
with a somewhat cruel compression of the lips, tore them 
across and flung them out of the window, away, as one 
flings away something of which one wishes never, never 
to be reminded; then threw herself face downwards on her 
bed and wept, pitifully, helplessly, her shoulders twitching. 

PANTELIMON RoMANOV. 
(Translated by Ivor Montagu.) 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCREEN 


, \WICE a day the innumerable season-ticket holders 
of this country entrench themselves behind the 
printed screens of their favourite journals, mistaking, 

as they do before the moving pictures, shadows for things. 

Of the manipulation that dictates the order of the dots 

and dashes they know little, for the daily paper thrives on 

the illusion that the record makes the fact. When, therefore, 
the headlines of a special edition announced one evening 
that Mr. Guppy had received a peerage, it seemed to most 
of these readers that the press had been honoured in his 
person, for the newspapers of which he was the proprietor 
had lately exposed an enormous scandal. Mr. Guppy 
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himself was only less suggestible, for, on the first occasion 
when he was the subject of his own headlines, it required 
a more balanced mind than his to recall his own maxim, 
that “headlines should not summarise news, but express 
the inference which the reader is intended to draw from 
the columns beneath them. In this way,” he would add, 
“ government by newspaper will come at last.” 

The success of his journals had enabled Mr. Guppy to 
subscribe a million to the party funds on the unwritten 
understanding that he should be rewarded by a peerage. 
He particularly desired to be included in the birthday 
honours, because the list was to be published immediately 
after the visit of a foreign king to London. The monarch 
who was to grace our shores was the insecure ruler of 
Voleania. He was to be received with all state, in order 
to better the chances of his country in obtaining from the 
City the loan of which it stood desperately in need. Guppy 
had set his innumerable journals to champion the cause 
of this State ever since he had received concessions in the 
country. The time had now arrived when his private 
generosity behind the screen could be conveniently masked 
by his public antics in front of it. He was a journalist who 
specialised in imperial affairs, without much patience with 
the discreet procedure of diplomacy. 

When, therefore, Guppy called upon the Proper Person 
who was unofficially to be found within a stone’s throw of 
the Whips’ office, he was not prepared for further parley 
or delay. 

““My dear sir,” replied his host, “ peerages can never 
be hurried. Subscriptions arrive all the year round. The 
honours list is only seasonal. You must wait your turn, 
If the recent tendency to hustle is not stopped, there may 
soon be no honours list at all.” 

“You seem to forget,” said Mr. Guppy, kindly, ‘* who 
and what Iam. As a newspaper proprietor, I provide the 
public with your opinions and you with the votes upon 
which you depend for power. In public this dependence 
is unavowed. In private it becomes you to remember it.” 

The Proper Person gave a superior smile. ‘* You indeed 
manipulate the screen,” he said. ‘“* What passes behind 
the screen is our affair.” 

Mr. Guppy was irritated. ‘“ This loan depends on my 
support for its success. You realise what will happen if 
this is now withheld?” 

“ No.” 

“Events depend upon the presence of reporters.” 

With these mysterious words, Mr. Guppy departed. 

He returned to Newspaper House, and summoned a con- 
ference of his principal editors. He instructed them to 
publish information concerning the real instability of 
Voleania; to mention certain unpleasing incidents in the 
career of its king; to warn the public and the City to 
beware of supporting the loan; and, finally, to urge in the 
interests of all parties that the royal visit should be post- 
poned till these matters had been made the subject of 
official inquiry. Every day, as the date of the king’g 
arrival drew nearer, his newspapers became more and more 
threatening. They gave an air of honesty to their change 
of front by claiming that only now had all the facts come 
into their possession, and that it was a matter for regret 
that editors might no longer take for granted the truth of 
statements issued from Whitehall. The public mind was 
sO much confused by this procedure that “ untoward 


incidents ” were prophesied if His Majesty should land in 
England. 


The Proper P. 
in the arrangen 
clamour ” 


erson and the party in power only persisted 
1ents because they did not wish ‘‘ to bow to 
or be at Mr. Guppy’s beck and call. Unfortu- 
nately, they made the mistake of broadcasting their counter- 


propaganda, which gave the Guppy papers a new cry. It 
was easy to convince newspaper readers, who have swallowed 
the printed word all their lives, that print was free from 
a control which subsidised or centralised wireless stations 
made fatally easy. 

Nevertheless, the king was anxious to come. He arrived 
at Dover and was met by a display of troops. He travelled 
to London by a special train, and wondered at the phlegmatic 
attitude of a casual crowd which stared curiously at him 
and his escort without either cheering or booing. The vast 
majority of newspapers belonged to Guppy. These made 
no mention of the king or his arrival. The public therefore 
did not know for certain who or what the stranger was. 
No one wanted to cheer a film company’s rehearsal, or to 
be deceived by a phantom retinue that had perhaps issued 
from the seclusion of Madame Tussaud’s. In the Guppy 
papers an unspecified “Government Hoax ” was vaguely 
foreshadowed. This was said to be staged by a group of 
international financiers who for their own ends were anxious 
that “a certain loan” should be subscribed. Half the 
guests at the Guildhall Banquet remained away for fear 
of having been fooled by accepting. It was obvious to 
most people that a public event that was not mentioned 
in the majority of papers could not really have taken place. 
The apposite question that occupied the Guppy news- 
papers: ‘Should Financiers be Flogged?” absorbed the 
attention of the nation. It was far more easy to believe 
that the waves of wireless had been polluted at their source 
than that the newspapers were suppressing a royal visit. 
Thus the king’s journey was in vain, and when Mr. Guppy 
received a request to call upon the Proper Person he felt 
the excitement of victory in his heart. 

** T admit,” said the Proper Person, “ that you have spoiled 
the effect of this visit. We shall know better next time. 
At the moment, however, the Administration’s credit is at 
stake, and I want to know your terms for helping to 
re-establish it.” 

“* My terms,’ 


? 


said Mr. Guppy gravely, “are two. The 
visit must take place all over again. On its repetition I 
must be made a peer, and it would be convenient if the 
peerage could be granted to me for having vindicated the 
purity of journalism.” 

The Proper Person nodded. ‘We will arrange the 
peerage,” he said. ‘“‘ Your own newspapers can doubtless 
be trusted to suggest a reason that will commend itself 
to you.” 

His Majesty retired privately to Calais, at which his 
arrival from an unspecified quarter was announced, after 
a suitable delay. Once more our destroyers crossed the 
Channel. Once more the troops were marshalled on this 
side, and, when his carriage left the yard of Victoria Station, 
the plaudits of the crowd left no doubt upon his mind of the 
immense interest aroused by this, his official, visit. Mr. 
Guppy himself spoke at the Guildhall banquet, and a ten 
o’clock edition of his papers recorded his acceptance of a 
peerage, the fit recognition, as they put it, of a free press 
in a great democracy. 


OsBERT BURDETT. 


THE GUITRYS RE-WRITE 
HISTORY 


OLLOWING the New York Theatre Guild production 
HK of Porgy at His Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Cochran has 
now brought over M. Sacha Guitry and his wife 

and company from Paris, where Mariette, ow Comment on 
écrit Vhistoire, has had a success surpassing that of its 
predecessor, Mozart, in which the Guitrys last appeared 
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in London. It is notorious that the French excel in the 
art of biography; so much so that, in spite of their defects, 
it is to M. Maurois’s books on Disraeli and Shelley, for 
example, that the majority of the present-day reading 
public in this country owes what knowledge it has of the 
lives of two of its most remarkable men. There is a pithy 
lucidity in French biographies, compared with the profuse 
confusion of English “ lives,” since our native biographers 
are inclined to flounder about helplessly in a mass of material 
which they cannot reduce to order. It is true that the 
French lucidity is sometimes obtained at the expense of 
truth; a tendency to over-simplification in order to make 
everything intelligible leads to the illusion rather than to 
the reality of knowledge; but this illusion is so charming 
and flattering to our understanding that few people have 
troubled to notice, in reading, for example, Ariel, that 
M. Maurois in his portrait of Shelley has omitted the poet. 
This power of simplification is even more useful for the 
writing of historical drama, and one has only to compare, 
for example, the treatment of the theme of Florence 
Nightingale in The Lady with the Lamp with M. Sacha 
Guitry’s handling of an episode in the life of Napoleon III. 
entitled Mariette, or How History is Written, to appreciate 
immediately the superior finesse of the French. 

Mariette, written by Sacha Guitry, with music by Oscar 
Straus, is described as a “* musical comedy.” More strictly, 
it is a mixture of farce and comedy with passages set to 
music. The scene of the first act is the stage of the opera 
house at Amiens in 1848, a cleverly designed scene in which 
a section of the stage, the conductor and two boxes of the 
auditorium are visible. In the stage box sits Prince Louis 
Napoleon on the eve of his election as Prince-President of 
the French Republic. On the stage is the young actress, 
Mariette Fleury, taking the part of a jewne premier in an 
opera. This scene is a very clever parody of early nineteenth- 
century opera, and the music of Oscar Straus suggests, 
almost with the uncanniness of a musical Max Beerbohm, 
the general style of the period, without particularising any 
individual work or composer. As Mariette, Mlle. Yvonne 
Printemps sings with a delicious verve and a finished style 
which one never hears, unfortunately, either in English 
musical comedy or light opera. The second act takes place 
in the artists’ foyer of the Amiens theatre, during the 
interval, when Louis Napoleon incognito compliments the 
company, makes his address to Mariette, and invites her 
to supper. This scene is a perfect example of Sacha Guitry’s 
adroitness as a writer and an actor. His representation of 
Louis Napoleon is in itself an historical and psychological 
study, and shows that the art of acting might rival the art 
of history—given men of sufficient ability—as a method of 
presenting us with portraits of celebrities of the past. The 
only singing in this act is that of Mariette, who, after being 
enticed to sing a fragment from her role by Louis Napoleon, 
also makes her capitulation cantando ; otherwise this act is 
without music. 

The third act is in the salon of a villa at Saint Cloud 
on the night of December Ist, 1851, when Mariette, now 
the mistress of Louis Napoleon, is awaiting the return of 
the Prince-President. It is the eve of the coup d’état, and 
the Prince has been absent for four days from the anxious 
Mariette. Presently there is a clatter of horses, and the 
Prince arrives, bringing with him various presents for 
Mariette, from whom he is about to part. Later, Jerome, 
King of Westphalia, the youngest brother of Napoleon I., 
arrives, and Mariette, King Jerome and Louis Napoleon 
sup together, as history records. But what passed between 
them on that night history does not record, although the 
historian, like the dramatist, may speculate, and M. Sacha 
Guitry has taken the legitimate liberty of exercising his 
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imagination and writing a dramatic scene between the 
uncle and the nephew, in which the older man ridicules the 
younger’s pretensions to be another Emperor like the first, 
The acting of M. Aquistapace and M. Sacha Guitry in this 
act has a polish and a psychological vraisemblance that 
gives extraordinary life and colour to this scene. Here, 
again, the main part of the act is without music, but Jerome’s 
final parting is very adroitly composed to music, leading up 
to the farewell between Louis Napoleon and Mariette, in 
which the latter sings while the Prince-President preserves 
the enigmatic mask of silence which went a long way towards 
the achieving of his ambitions. 

But it is in the last act that the French genius for ironical 
comedy is most strikingly demonstrated. The scene is the 
same villa at Saint Cloud, but as it is to-day. Mariette js 
a centenarian with two grandchildren. On the mantelpiece 
stands a bust of Napoleon III. in the place of the old bust 
of Napoleon I. To the younger child, a grandson, this 
bust suggests a mystery. Presently a journalist arrives, 
asking permission to interview the grandmother, Mariette. 
Permission is granted, and the old lady is wheeled in in her 
chair. Her memory is somewhat impaired, but she has 
much of her old brightness. The journalist is profusely 
polite and complimentary. Will she allow him to take a 
photograph? He makes the grandson take the bust of 
Napoleon III. from the mantelpiece and place it on the 
table near Mariette, and they are photographed together, 
Then he proceeds to ask questions. He learns of the parting 
between Mariette and Napoleon III. on that historic night. 
He asks if they were alone, and Mariette replies, “ No.” 
He is astonished. Who could have been with them? A king, 
says Mariette. He is now thrilled with excitement. What 
king? Mariette cannot remember. Perhaps it was the 
King of Belgium. No; it was the King of Germany. But 
Mariette’s memory is treacherous, and every time she 
speaks of what happened she mentions a different king. 
The whole of this scene is a brilliant piece of comedy, 
superbly acted by Sacha Guitry as the journalist and Yvonne 
Printemps as the centenarian Mariette. As a satire on the 
way truth is almost necessarily distorted and perverted in 
the mere process of time, it is an admirable and amusing 
piece of work. As a means for displaying the extraordinary 
talent of the Guitrys, it is a far more ambitious and brilliant 
play than its predecessor, Mozart. 

It has also an additional interest for English authors and 
actors. This particular combination of music and comedy, 
to my mind, offers great scope for future development. 
Of course, in this particular case, M. Sacha Guitry has the 
great advantage of being his own author and of writing for 
himself and his wife. Since his wife sings with a charm 
and polish that many a serious opera singer might envy, 
this musical talent adds greatly to the range of Yvonne 
Printemps, who could not have played this part of Mariette 
if she had been merely an actress, however talented. And 
M. Guitry, not being equipped as a singer, has so devised 
his own part that he speaks throughout the play. Never- 
theless, the music and drama are so artfully blended that 
the combination is completely successful. Mariette, ou 
Comment on écrit Vhistoire, deserves to be translated and 
played to a larger public here. But this would be impossible 
without the Guitrys, who have no rivals upon our stage 
to-day. There was a time when Mr. Seymour Hicks and 
his wife, Miss Ellaline Terriss, might have given us such a 
production as this in English in a way that would have 
stood comparison with that of the Guitrys. But as it 1s, 
I can only advise everybody who wants to see real artists 
in the theatre to take this opportunity of seeing the Guitrys 
in a production which shows off their talents to the very 
best advantage. J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| LL translation from an ancient into a modern language 


requires some modernisation of ideas; how far it is 

proper to carry this depends upon the taste of the age 
for which the translation is written. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century the aim of the translator was to carry this 
transmutation of ideas and associations as far as possible; 
and when we read Pope’s “‘ Homer” to smile at the gulf 
between it and the spirit of the original, we are taking 
exception to features for which the translator expected 
praise; the point at which he drew the line between trans- 
lation and “imitation” was the test of his discretion. 
Pope’s “ imitations ” of Horace’s “‘ Satires and Epistles ” are 
a different matter. Here the poet, though he displays 
ingenuity in building upon the framework of Horace, is 
seeking a precedent which will dignify satire, otherwise, in 
his hands, open to the reproach of being a medium for 
personal rancour, and for the paying off of real or imagined 
scores. Pope is writing for “the town,” or, as we should 
say, for “ society,” and so was Horace; Pope had therefore 
in Horace a perfect and highly respected model for what he 
wanted to do. ‘If it [the result] have anything pleasing, it 
will be that by which I am most desirous to please, the 
truth and the sentiment; and if anything offensive, it will 
be only to those I am least sorry to offend, the vicious or 
ungenerous ” : thus he writes in his “ advertisement” to 
the Prologue. And in the “ advertisement” to the first 
satire, still obviously uneasy that he will be charged with 
libelling individuals, he adds, “‘ there is not in the world a 
greater error than that which fools are so apt to fall into, 
and knaves with good reason to encourage, the mistaking a 
satirist for a libeller; whereas to a true satirist nothing is 
so odious as a libeller, for the same reason as unto a man 
truly virtuous nothing is so hateful as a hypocrite.” Pope’s 
own practice, however, by no means illustrates the distine- 
tion, many of the most perfect and memorable passages in 
his satires being exceedingly vivid and abusive portraits of 
his personal enemies or those he chose to consider as such. 

* * * 


“Pope,” says De Quincey, “ was contented enough with 
society as he found it ; bad it might be, but it was good enough 
for him. It was the merest self-delusion if, at any moment, 
the instinct of glorying in his satiric mission persuaded him 
that in his case it might be said, facit indignatio versum. 
Pope having no internal principle of wrath boiling in his 
breast, being really in the most pacific and charitable frame of 
mind towards all scoundrels whatsoever, was a hypocrite 
when he conceited himself to be in a dreadful passion with 
offenders as a body.”” The same comment might be made 
upon many other satirists, who—unless they belong to the 
very small class of writers who, like Pope’s contemporary 
Swift, have a more bitter quarrel against human nature 
than against any individual—are at their best when personal 
animosity has sharpened their penetration and directed their 


aim. Pope’s general satire produced many a good line, 
when he sought to 





3rand the bold front of shameless guilty men; 

Dash the proud gamester in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star; 
but (how fine that last line is, though change of dress has 
robbed it of its point !) his skill at such moments is nothing 
to his dexterity in personal attack. Compare his attack on 
poor writing in general with his attack on Addison : 

The bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown, 


Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year, 


He, who still wanting, tho’ he lives on theft, 
Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left : 
And he, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round a meaning; 

And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 

Those lines are admirable, but for exquisite nicety in the 
expression of scorn they fall short of the celebrated ones 
which follow them : 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like a Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he! 

What perfect condensation! What felicity in phrasing— 
“and hesitate dislike’! The portrait, too, is a masterpiece 
of malice. Addison was difficult to attack; he was so 
amiable, so fair, so unpretentious. And why did Pope 
detest him? Partly perhaps because Addison’s serenity 
irked him; partly because he was a Whig; but he attacked 
him chiefly because he attributed to Addison a projected 
rival translation of Homer. This was an error. The lines 
were finished as early as 1716, when it is said Pope sent them 
to Addison himself. They were printed first in a Miscellany 
in 1727, when Addison was mentioned by name; perhaps 
it was a twinge of shame which made Pope substitute, in 
1735, the name of Atticus. Even if his resentment at an 
imaginary injury had cooled, they were too good to lose. 

* * * 


However, there it is—a portrait, conceived in malice, but 
so adroitly touched and so consistent in every detail that 
extraneous knowledge is required to destroy its effect upon 
the imagination. In this respect it differs from the majority 
of Pope’s satirical portraits, where the intention to scarify 
is so obvious that it mitigates the impression conveyed. 
In the case of his attacks upon the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lady Mary Montague or Lord William Hervey, he over- 
shoots himself in malignity. “* Let Sporus tremble,” he says 
(Sporus is Hervey); Arbuthnot is made to reply : 

What? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of asses milk ? 


Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 


So far, so good; but Pope cannot leave him alone. 


Yet let me flap this bug with golden wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys. 
The virulence of this enlists our sympathy against the 
writer. “Like all overcharged statements,” says Mark 
Pattison, “it arouses mental resistance, and prompts 
disbelief. Only a knowledge of Lord Hervey’s real character 
enables us to understand how much the distorted picture 
wants truth, but every reader feels how much it wants 
probability.” But this does not prevent it from being 
exhilarating. The most effective satire is, no doubt, that 
which is cunningly moderated in apparent respect for justice, 
but when the object of it is not present to the mind, the 
reader can enjoy the activity of pure hatred. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MORE TOLSTOY LETTERS 


Letters of Tolstoy and Alexandra Tolstoy. 
IsLAvIN. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Alexandra Andreyevna Tolstoy was a cousin of the novelist’s 
father, and eleven years older than her great kinsman. She was a 
personage at the Tsar’s court, was in charge of the education of 
Alexander II.’s only daughter, who married the Duke of Edin- 
burgh; she was also a well-known hostess in the literary world 
of Petersburg, a friend of men like Aksakov, Turgenev and 
Goncharov ; she was a devout Christian, and an ardent member of 
the Orthodox church, and with sufficient breadth of mind to put 
Pascal next to the gospels and to appreciate the good in the eccen- 
tric English evangelist, Lord Radstock. It is some indication of 
this woman’s character that for over forty-five years she kept up a 
correspondence with her cousin Leo; and any gaps in it were 
apparently due to his intolerance and difficult temperament rather 
than to any bigotry in her. There are, however, in all countries 
men and women of conservative and orthodox views who will 
make concessions for relatives, especially when those relatives are 
famous. Alexandra Tolstoy’s genuine charity and large-hearted- 
ness did not proceed from any indulgence towards her cousin. 
She appears to have had, to a peculiarly generous extent, that 
distinctive mark of some Russian conservatives, a mark which one 
is inclined to think is more often found in Russian Christians 
than in those of other religions—an ability for sincere humility of a 
kind rarely found in Europeans. There is one remarkable instance 
of this. When Tolstoy’s The Powers of Darkness was produced in 
Petersburg in 1887, he wrote to Alexandra that he heard 


Translated by LEo 


that you, poor cousin, go and listen to my abominable play. 
I will confess to you—and these are no mere words—I consider this 
piece, in its utter sincerity, not to merit any of all those conversa- 
tions going on about it in your circle. I hope it may profit the court 
and nobility for whom I have written it, but for you there cannot 
be any profitableness. 


His cousin, who was then an old lady of seventy years, replies : 
Your play of which you speak so disdainfully goes on enjoying 
the approval of our set. I consider this to evince a certain amount 
of moral wholesomeness in this set. It is impossible to enjoy the 
beginning of this play while reading it. Purely artistic analysis 
sets in much later. So of course it stirs conscience up from the 
first and therefore is profitable to everybody, including myself. 

Never mind about not having perpetrated dastardly crimes like 

those in question, but each and all of us are more or less accessories 

of similar crimes. 

Now The Powers of Darkness is one of the most depressingly 
sordid plays in the modern theatre; there are dramatic critics 
who have felt it to be impossible because the peasants in it seem 
so hopelessly inhuman; yet this pious, aristocratic old lady can, 
with evident sincerity, declare that she is an accessory to such 
dreadful sin as the killing of the newly-born infant. It is im- 
possible to conceive that a lady-in-waiting of Queen Victoria 
could have felt so, or indeed have sat out a performance of the 
play. Many years later, The Playboy of the Western World, in 
which the treatment of the peasant is comparatively flippant, 
roused storm and protest in the country of its origin, and only 
pleased English audiences because it gave them an opportunity to 
declare complacently how unlike they were to those savage, 
cynical Irish people. There is then no need to wonder that 
Tolstoy could write to his cousin, as he could write to his sister 
who became a religious, about those things which were nearest 
to his heart; for he trusted them to give him that mystical 
sympathy which they could give even to the wretched creatures 
in his play. It is a sympathy which, while not necessarily 
divorced from intelligence, does not depend on an intellectual 
understanding of a different point of view; it is based on a deep, 
unconscious and continuous recognition of the fact that below all 
differences of opinion is an agreement which will enable contro- 
versialists to transcend their differences. It was this which 
Tolstoy missed in his wife. Her intellectual understanding of 
his work and of his character was remarkably acute ; but she lived 
her inner life on an entirely different level from that of her husband 
—she had practical genius (she was of German descent), but was 
devoid of that imaginative sense by which Tolstoy, for half his 
time at least, was forced to live. For to read these letters of 
Tolstoy and his cousin is to feel, once more, and more strongly, 
that Tolstoy’s great difficulties in life came from a fatal division 
in his character. His single-mindedness was the single-minded- 
ness not of natural content, but of defiance : he was always daring 
himself to live a life, to believe in a dogma which part of his nature 
vehemently refused and denied. 
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Alexandra well understood this dichotomy in Tolstoy’s charap. 
ter. In 1859, when she was just over forty, and he thirty-one 
she writes to him rebuking his pride, which keeps him from God. 
because 7 

You are waiting for the moment when you feel satisfied with 
yourself, or are in one of those exalted conditions that make you 
fancy yourself of some importance. 

Alexandra’s simplicity and wisdom, her courage and deep 
affection, are plain in all her letters, and it is easy to understand 
what a comfort her friendship must have been to Tolstoy, who, 
after her death in 1903, said that “‘ as in a dark corridor you may 
see light gleaming through a chink under a door, even so, looking 
back upon my lone dark life, the memory of Alexandra comes to 
me like a luminous gleam.” Unfortunately it is fairly evident 
from these letters that he was never able to be frank with her 
about his disastrous sensuality; if he had shown Alexandra his 
diary instead of forcing his girl-wife to read it, Tolstoy’s life might 
have been different. He was not perhaps the man to marry q 
woman so much older than himself; but some of his early letters 
to her are very like love-letters, and anyhow, if he had confided 
all he knew about himself to his wise counsellor, it might have 
prevented much subsequent stupidity in the arrangement of his 
life with Sophia Behrs. 

Bibliographically this is a very unsatisfactory book. We are 
not told when the letters were first published, nor in what lan. 
guage they were written (some were apparently in French); nor 
whether this is the whole correspondence, nor what principle 
has governed the omissions. One of the letters, at least, was 
quoted by Count Ilya Tolstoy in his recollections of his father 
(translated into English by George Calderon in 1914); and the 
text of that letter in Mr. Islavin’s version does not contain all 
that is in the earlier version, and yet no sign of omission is made, 
The quotations from the Bible are not given in any recognised 
English version; the notes about people are extremely meagre, 
and certain incidents (for example the business of Madame 
d’Armfeldt) are almost unintelligible in the absence of proper 
annotation. If a new edition is called for, it would be a good 
thing to have the book thoroughly revised and edited by some- 
one more familiar with English idiom, and more aware of the use 
of notes than Mr. Islavin. And may we plead once more for the 
adoption, in all English translations, of a uniform spelling of 
Russian words? Here are Dostoyevsky instead of Dostoevsky, 
Gontsharov instead of Goncharov, Foeth instead of Fet, and Tour- 
geniev instead of Turgenev. 


FONS ET ORIGO... 
A History of the English Bar and Attornatus to 1450. By 


HERMAN CoHEN, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 30s. 

Not long ago a witty judge, in responding to the toast of 
Bench and Bar, thanked the proposer for the eulogistic terms of 
his speech and the audience for the ‘‘ marked composure ” with 
which it had been received. It is sad but true that this emotion 
is the most cordial that the profession whose early history Mr. 
Cohen traces can hope to arouse in the breast of too many of 
the laity. From Miss Rosebud, the debutante, who asks the 
Chancery Silk at dinner “ how he can bear to get a murderer 
off who he knows is guilty,” to Mr. Dope, the election agent, who 
flatters a man’s vanity while he blasts his prospects with posters 
urging the electors not to return “‘ another clever lawyer to 
Parliament,” high and low treat the barrister with a candour 
which is bracing if not refreshing. 

Mr. Cohen’s book, which gives constant proof of his learning, 
industry and humour, proffers the melancholy consolation that 
this unpopularity is of respectable antiquity. John Gower, it 
appears, while his general theme was “the utter degeneration 
of everything,” promoted the lawyers to the bad eminence of 
the worst of the secular estates. Lydgate is hardly kinder. 


To London once my steppes I bent 

Where trouth in no wyse should be faynt ; 

To Westminster-ward I forthwith went 

To a man of law, to complaynt ; 

I sayd for Maries love (that holy saynt) 

Pyty the poore that wold proceede ; 

But for the lacke of money, I cold not spede. 
Chaucer with his famous 

Sergeant of the Lawe War and Wys 
is more genial and playfully flicks their milder foibles : 


No-where so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he seemed bisier than he was. 
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It has proved possible, Mr. Cohen points out, to transmit this 
characteristic to the sergeant’s professional descendants. Our 
forefathers, as he shows, were not content to express their 
objection to the lawyer politician in posters. The “ earliest 
murmur of ‘ too many lawyers in the House of Commons’ ”’ was 
breathed, it appears, in 1350, when the King ordered the Sheriff 
of Kent to have two fit persons elected, ‘‘ who must not be 
pleaders, maintainers of causes or persons living by that sort of 
trade.” In 1872 the murmur was loud enough to produce a 
statute providing that ‘‘no men of law following business in 
the King’s Court be returned nor accepted knights of the shires ; 
nor that they who are men of the law and sheriffs now returned 
to Parliament have any wages.” Apparently the lawyers took 
this hint in 1897 and absented themselves from Parliament. 
At any rate, in 1404 the laity had their full way and only those 
“ ignorant of any course of law ”’ were elected to make the laws. 
The result was the Unlearned Parliament, and the experiment 
was apparently not repeated. 

Mr. Cohen in this volume only takes us to 1450. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue his tale, but it is also to be feared 
that we shall not find the feelings of the laity grow more cordial 
with the progress of the centuries. The grosser accusations 
die away; the services to their country of a Selden or a Somers, 
a Romilly or a Brougham, are admitted, and it is even conceded 
that there are in the highest ranks of the profession contemporary 
exemplars of the same reforming spirit. Yet still the profession 
is not widely or deeply loved; nor does this coldness prevail 
only among those whose affections are already preoccupied by 
fim stars or professional cricketers. We must needs ask our- 
selves how far the criticisms are definite and how far justified. 
Miss Rosebud, no doubt, besides misconceiving the themes which 
occupy the minds of Chancery leaders, also misunderstands the 
advocate’s function, and her criticism has, in the main, been 
disposed of by Dr. Johnson. But those who still complain of 
the costliness of litigation and give practical effect to their 
complaints by abstaining from it are in every sense more for- 
midable critics. Still more formidable are those who point out 
that neither the poor prisoner on trial for life or liberty, nor the 
poor litigant with a just cause, can count on professional aid 
of the same quality as that which is at the call of the hospital 
patient. It is to be feared that there are some grounds for 
these criticisms; it is also to be believed that the profession 
could and would co-operate in removing them if the powers 
concerned would do their part. Is it not further to be hoped 
that, before Mr. Dope is again called upon for a poster, some 
vigorous steps to this desirable end will have been taken? mea 

In the meantime it will be no bad thing for the crities and 
for the criticised to know something of the history of the Bar. 
For its first phase they may turn to Mr. Cohen’s learned work. 
He himself modestly calls it a compilation, and the implied 
self-criticism is to some extent justified. But the book is full 
of interesting matter and casts light at every turn on the social 
as well as the legal history of England. 


NEW VERSE 
The Passionate Neatherd. 


frolico Press. 1s. 6d. 
Sonnets of Silence. By M.A.R.Y. Lane. 6s. 
Angels and Earthly Creatures. By Exinor Wyte. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 
Drought. A South African Parable. By JAN Van Avonp. 
Benn. 6s. 
The Eaten Heart. By Ricuarp ALpINGTON. 
30s. 
Scenes and Plays. By Gorpon Borromiry. Constable. 6s. 
Than erotic verse there are few forms of literature more difficult 
to write. Amorous emotions, a modern critic has recently pointed 
out, are the hardest of all to recollect in tranquillity. Besides, 
they are singularly unvaried—as unvaried as the preliminaries 
and performance which they ultimately concern. Eros, too, can 
be pedantic, or, if he is not pretending to a mystery where none 
exists, can be intolerably flat and prosy. Thus, while we can 
trust any number of versifiers to purvey their impressions of 
the countryside, the hollow alder by the stream or the wren 
carolling in a bramble bush, it is but the very rare poet, a poet 
usually who combines great simplicity of nature with the posses- 
sion of an enormous, all-subduing lyric gift, who can so volatilise 


Poems by Jack Linpsay. Fan- 


Hours Press. 











Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
at Ipswich 


MR. PICK WICK—Well, Sam, here we are once more in our 
old haunts. The market-place seems noisier and more 
wearisome than as I remember it. 


WELLER—Change for the worse, Sir, as the man said when 
he got two doubtful shillings and a handful of pocket-pieces 
for a good half-crown. But look, Sir, here’s what I’ve been 
wishful to show you—the Norwich coach, punctual to the 
minute ! 


MR. PICKWICK—’Pon my soul, Sam, that is a most remark- 
able vehicle—very remarkable indeed, though its size and 
general appearance lead one to suppose it to be a public 
conveyance of some sort. 


WELLER—Public its name, and public its nature. Why, the 
old stage ain’t in it with this ’un, Sir. Two mile o’ danger at 
eightpence, my father, bless him, used to call it, when he 
drove reg’lar. This here’ll give you thirty mile an hour or 
more, an’ cheap at the price. 


MR. PICKWICK—But, Samuel, this—this coach, if I may 
so designate what appears rather as some monstrous reptile 
than as a work of man—this coach, I say, appears to move 
without human aid. Can you explain it ? 


WELLER—In a word, Sir—spirit. 


MR. PICKWICK-—Spirits, Sam ? Do you refer to ghosts like 
ourselves—or merely to that beverage with which mine host 
of the Great White Horse here so frequently furnished us on 
occasions—to keep out the cold and to promote good fellow- 
ship ? 


WELLER—I do not, begging your pardon, Sir. There’s 
several dozens of ’osses represented in that there reptile, and 
all fed on a tipple as would p’ison real ’osses in the time you 
could say Jack Robinson. Fair put ’em to sleep, Sir, though 
nothing so refreshing as sleep, as the servant girl said ven 
drinking the egg-cupful o’ laudanum. Petrol’s their liquor, 
Sir, petrol does it. 


MR. PICKWICK—Do you put it to me, Samuel, that these 
curious beasts are all alike propelled by this petrol, which 
causes them to career about the countryside ? 


WELLER—I do indeed, Sir. But ven public safety, punctuality 
and conwenience is to be studied, there’s only the best spirit 
to be used, to my way o’ thinking. 

MR. PICKWICK—True, most true, Sam. 

WELLER —A self-evident proposition, Sir, as the dogs’-meat 
man said ven the housemaid told him he warn’t a gentleman. 


MR. PICKWICK—And what do they call this perfection of 


spirit ? The country must indeed be proud of it. 


WELLER—Proud indeed o’ the title, as the living skellinton 
said ven they show’d him. 


MR. PICKWICK—And this title, Sam, is— ? 
WELLER—Why, Sir—SHELL. 
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his experience that his recital of it does not fall as deadeningly 
on our spirits as the fumes of a last night’s uncleared-away 
dinner table. The poor old Love God among his pomps and his 
pretences! ... For inevitably a conviction returns that these 
conquests, this amorous duel which pseudo-Suckling has so much 
at heart, amount to nothing more nor less than the same dull 
fact of enjoyment : 

At length the candle’s out; and now 

All that they had not done, they do : 

What that is, who can tell? 
But I believe it was no more 
Than thou and I have done before 
With Bridget and with Nell. 

Then to the blurred memory of such “ bewildering minutes ” 
only the purest lyric genius can lend wings. 
a Herrick, a Verlaine. Certainly, Mr. Jack Lindsay is not 
qualified to succeed. True, Mr. Lindsay has the courage of his 
own exuberance, and that, no doubt, is something. He is a 
skilful and energetic versifier; he is not, alas, a poet. And while 
a critic may be glad of his book, in so far as its appearance tends 
to alleviate the mannered monotony of half-tones with which 
the great mass of modern verse has made him familiar, its effect is, 
on the whole, rather depressing—this plethora of sun-burned 
satyrs and nymphs in melting cream-cheese, of country copulatives 
frolicking and tumbling “between the acres of the rye.” 
Incidentally, it is a great pity that Mr. Lindsay should allow his 
virile and lively discursions to be illustrated by a draughtsman 
who seems to have learned his technique straight from the coloured 
cover-designs of the Vie Parisienne. 

Now * M.A.R.Y.,”” on the other hand, has achieved what the 
psychologists call a ‘* sublimation ” of her romantic self, and, thus 
attenuated, it provides the material for five hundred sonnets. 
Nearly all of these are deftly turned. Yet, in bulk, they are 
somewhat unsatisfying, a fault which lies, perhaps, not so much 
with the authoress as with her emotional material. To have 
written five hundred neat and musically rhymed sonnets, un- 
supported by the presence of a single Dark Lady, five hundred 
times to have stirred up into clouds of dim fragrance the dusty 
residuum of imagined or recollected emotions—that, of itself, 
one must admit, is no inconsiderable performance. Unrelieved 
by wit, though, or by the intermixture of any genuinely impersonal 
passion, how stagnant the poetic atmosphere becomes! We 
hope that “ M.A.R.Y.’s”’ achievement smells sweetly in some 


nostrils less critical and more receptive than those of the captious 
literary public. 


It wants a Meleager, 


Equally feminine in her way was the charming talent of the 
late Mrs. Elinor Wylie. But, whereas “* M.A.R.Y.” is essentially 
naive, Mrs. Wylie was predominantly sophisticated, yet not so 
sophisticated that she did not occasionally relapse into a vein 
of rather exasperating preciosity. Of that defect, as it happens, 
her last book is comparatively free. This new collection, indeed, 
is far better than either of the volumes which preceded it. 
Angels and Earthly Creatures will remain, for those who had the 
privilege of encountering its authoress during one of her meteoric 
flights through London, the appropriate memorial of an engaging 
and elusive personality. 

Mr. Jan Van Avond describes his collection of poems as a South 
African Parable. They form, in short, a kind of lyrical tract, 
dealing with the scourge of the South African landscape, drought, 
and tracing its repercussion on the soul of the inhabitants. For 
drought, and the hot sirocco wind blowing from the Kalahari 
Desert, produce hate; and hatred, as Mr. Van Avond sees it, 
runs through and sterilises the entire fabric of South African 
life : 

Let us sing sadly of Hate :— 
Crescendo— 

The hate of the Dutch for the British; 
Diminuendo— 


The hate of the British for the Dutch; 

Crescendo— 

The hate of both for the Dark People; 

Diminuendo— 

The hate of the Dark People for the White. 
Granted his didactic basis, Mr. Van Avond’s book is unexpectedly 
impressive. Like Mr. Roy Campbell, he manages to convey 
something of the monstrous loneliness and barrenness of the 
country in which he was born. Expertly and unmercifully he 
hammers away at his theme—anxiously watched clouds which 
melt and disappear into the ironic clarity of a blazing sky, weeks 
and months of disappointment, and then, at last, the sense of 
immense exaltation which accompanies the falling of the rain. 


ae a 


It has been suggested above that amatory verse is becomin 
increasingly difficult to write; Mr. Richard Aldington’s new 
long poem, The Eaten Heart, may embolden us to carry this 
generalisation a little further and assert that poets are nowadays 
primarily concerned, so to speak, with a negative Eros, with the 
devastating influences of the heart as they affect the unwilling 
brain : 

Women have loved and men have died for them, 

And a woman has died for the man she loved. 

Die? What? Die for remembered pleasures 

Or pleasures hoped for or pleasures dreamed of, 

Smooth caresses, the shock of spasms ? 
Elsewhere, Mr. Aldington’s burden, like Mr. T. S. Eliot’s, is the 
confusion and despair of a mechanised world : 

We that tremble between two worlds, 

Half-regretting the old dead Europe 

Crumbling and melancholy as a deserted palace . 

Frightened yet moulded by the cold hard patterns 

Beaten upon life by the loud machines . . . 
But Mr. Aldington—and with a tremendous difference this can 
also be said of Mr. Gordon Bottomley, whose Scenes and Plays 
represent the same high level of technical competence which 
previous volumes have taught us to expect—Mr. Aldington is so 
essentially a part of his generation, his faults are so typically 
those of his point of view, that to examine his work briefly, yet 
in the necessary detail, proves an almost impossible task. It 
must be enough to add that The Waste Land has brought forth 
another and not altogether unworthy descendant. Its publishers 
are to be congratulated on a book which, though immoderately 
expensive, is gracefully printed and beautifully bound. 


P.Q. 


CREDIT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Trade and Credit. 10s. 6d. 


Although Mr. Hawtrey’s new book consists of a number of 
separate essays, which do not purport to add up to a connected 
treatment of his subject, there is a strong thread of continuity 
running through the whole of his argument. In his view, as 
readers of his previous works are well aware, money is at the 
bottom of almost everything. Allowance is indeed made for 
the existence of other factors; but every time Mr. Hawtrey 
comes back to money as that which really dominates the problem. 
In this book he is concerned mainly with the questions of trade 
and employment. He writes of the “trade cycle,” and finds 
its principal cause in the “ inherent instability of credit.” He 
discusses the power of the State to provide additional work for 
the unemployed, and reaches the conclusion that the answer 
has to be sought mainly in the sphere of banking and financial 
policy. He writes an essay on the ‘“ working capital” of 
industry, and again stresses the overmastering importance of 
the credit factor. Trade activity, in his view, depends on the 
policy of the banks far more than on anything else. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that, within any one 
organised banking system, no one bank can grant credit much more 
freely than the rest, because, if it does, it will be pulled up short 
by an adverse clearing balance which will result in a loss of its 
resources. Mr. Hawtrey applies a similar argument to the inter- 
national economic field. No one country, he urges, at least 
among those which count economically, and are working on 
gold basis, can extend credit much beyond the others without 
a corresponding loss of its resources. This being the case, any 
considerable credit expansion in Great Britain to-day seems to 
be ruled out of court. But, as the volume of employment 
cannot, on Mr. Hawtrey’s view, be much expanded without an 
expansion of credit, his view, if it were accepted, would als 
be fatal to any attempt by emergency measures to get the 
unemployed back to work. Mr. Hawtrey, indeed, contends that, 
if the State or any other agency, private or public, sets out 0 
provide employment, the cause of any substantial additional 
employment that follows will be not the provision of the work 
but the expansion of credit that accompanies it. 

This view is evidently very similar to that expounded recently 
in a certain Treasury memorandum issued by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Hawtrey does not go the length of saying thet 
schemes for the provision of additional employment would only 
divert employment from elsewhere, and could not result in any 
net addition. But he is manifestly hostile to the attempt t 
provide more work, on the ground that this would involve 4% 
expansion of credit which would prejudice Great Britain’s world 


By R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans. 
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GIBBON’S JOURNAL 


TO FANUARY 1763 





Edited by D. M. Low. With 6 collotype plates. Dealing espe 

with Gibbon’s period of service with the Hampshire militia pres" 
providing the first comp/ete text, it is an indispensable and standar4 
work. “ We owe a thousand thanks to Mr. Low for this charming 
edition of the Fourna/, not as a rival to the Autobiography but as an 
entertaining and valuable — to it.” Mr. Robert Lynd in 


The Daily 


PALEFACE 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 

An analysis of the whole burning 
“colour question.” “ Strong, bri!- 
liant, splendid stuff it is, carryin,; 
the reader away by the sheer speed, 
the continuous onrush of the prose. 

. He is at once an entertainment 
a scourge, and an apocalypse.” 7"4- 
Times. “Excellent ... none the less 
wise because it is witty and none th 
less crushing because it is aan” 

The Daily News. 73. 6d. net. 


NO LOVE 
DAVID GARNETT 
Mr. Garnett’s fifth and longest 
story: “A book of great fascination, 
rich in humour and poetry.” The 
Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HARD LIBERTY 


ROSALIND MURRAY 
A longer and fuller novel than Mi: 38 
Murray” s exquisite T’Ze Happy Tze. 
A study of a thwarted personality 
—and of a lovely woman—drawn 
with sympathy and acute under- 
standing. 7s. 6d. net. 





vs. 17s. 6d. net. 


THE STORM OF 
STEEL 
ERNST JUNGER 

Translated by Basil Creighton: 
with am introduction by R. HU. 
Mottram. The diary of a German 
storm-troop officer on the Western 
Front. “ As vivid and convincing 
an account of the actual life of the 
infantry as can be found in any 
language.” Edward Shanks in Te 

Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
BOROUGHMONGER 


R. H. MOTTRAM 
A story of Easthampton: “to be 
read with simmering enjoyment.” 
The Manchester Guardian. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE HELMERS 


ELISSA LANDI 
This detailed study of a modern 
family, excellently written, shows 
that Miss Landi has serious claims 
asa writer, claims quite independent 
of her acknowledged success as an 

actress. 7s. 6d. net. 





CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & gg St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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financial position, and probably lead to a drain of gold. In other 
words, Mr. Hawtrey, though in his chapter on inflationism 
he gives a careful and guarded definition of inflation, clearly 
thinks that no considerable expansion of bank credit is possible 
in this country at present without inflation and a draining away 
of gold which would force the bankers to contract credit again 
almost at once. 

This view, however, seems to beg the question. The argument 
of those who want to see a real attempt made to provide work 
for the unemployed is not that this can be done without the 
provision of additional credits, but that, if the measures are 
rightly conceived, the credit can be provided without causing 
either inflation or any serious drain of gold. Mr. Hawtrey argues 
that, if we could increase the volume of employment, we could 
do it as readily and better, not by providing work, but simply 
by expanding credit. But this view implies that expanded credit 
must mean cheaper credit, whereas those who want schemes of 
work do not advocate cheaper credit, but only say that, if more 
orders are forthcoming, more credit should be available at a 
reasonable price. The contention is that this increased credit 
can be met by an increase of production which will prevent the 
new credit from exerting any inflationary effect by raising prices 
or causing a drain of gold. 

Indeed, if Mr. Hawtrey were right, the position would be 
utterly deplorable. For he seems to assume that there is, for 
this country, an inexorably determined right volume of credit 
at the present time, and that this volume is insufficient to employ 
a large part of the available labour and productive resources. 
He can suggest—and suggest well—means of evening out fluctua- 
tions in productive activity caused by lesser monetary causes 
(incidentally he regards the alleged psychological causes of 
fluctuation as largely monetary causes wearing a psychological 
disguise) but the stabilisation in which his measures would end 
is in danger of stabilising only depression instead of a prosperity 
based on the full use of our productive resources. 

Mr. Hawtrey sees everything from one angle. He sees very 
clearly and acutely what can be seen from that angle. But he 
does not see the whole. His preoccupation with monetary 
questions blinds him to the fact that labour, in the widest sense, 
and commodities, including services, and not money are the 
ultimate realities of the economic system, and that it is to these 
the monetary system has to be adjusted. For lack of this 
rounded vision, he comes perilously near to being a mere 
financial fatalist. 


THE KING OF THE NIBELUNGEN 


Ludwig I. of Bavaria: The Man of Illusion. By Guy pr 
PourTALES. Translated by CHARLES Bayty, Jr. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Ludwig the Second will always remain an unrivalled figure— 
the most magnificent and the most sterile of romantic dreamers. 
A taint in the proud blood of the Wittelsbachs pressed on him 
ineluctably ; even in the full splendour of the physical beauty of 
his youth there was a strangeness in his eye and his bearing that 
threatened, in the long run, disaster. And the stars were in a 
dangerous conjunction when they determined that the life of this 
particular prince should be converged upon by forces so potent, 
albeit so different, as Bismarck, Elizabeth of Austria, Richard 
Wagner, and, say, that handsome actor, Joseph Kainz. They 
won. And won formidably ; for there could have been few ends 
to the strange solitary battle of this king’s life more dramatically 
logical than the still mysterious events in the dusk on the bank 
of the lake at Berg, on June 13th, 1886, when Ludwig at long last 
came to grips with reality—and died, almost certainly, a murderer. 

He was in life a victim of the romantic virus in its most severe 
forms. In death he suffered also; for legend and superficial 
glamours distorted the truth of his character and his ideals. The 
story of his relations with Wagner, of course, was the factor which 
determined his apotheosis as the ideal artist-king. Not altogether 
without reason. But there is a distinct distortion in the view 
to which Verlaine once gave lyrical expression : 

Roi, le seul vrai roi de ce siécle, salut, Sire, 
Qui voulites mourir vengeant votre raison 
De cette Science, assassin de ’Oraison 

Et du Chant et de l’Art et de toute la Lyre! 

Ludwig was an idealist in the void, detached, rootless and un- 
fruitful. Deep within him he had the stuff of ideal kingship; 
but the diseased nervous sensibility from which he suffered, 


ee 


prevented him completely from bringing it into relation with life 
in general, or even to any practical extent with the working of his 
own private life. And it is true that, through the Wagner 
episodes, he helped an important artist and furthered the triumph 
of Wagnerian art. But there never was anyone connected with 
the arts—musical, dramatic or architectural—-who had _ les 
individual originality, or who had less conception of an art pure 
and detached from personalities, than this supremely lavish patron 
and palace-builder. The plays and performances which he inspired 
and commanded were, almost without exception, directed towards 
an indulgence of his own fantastical day-dreams. The extra. 
ordinary palaces which he built, straining his exchequer to 
breaking-point, up in the most romantically picturesque back. 
grounds that any kingdom could offer, were tawdry and slavish 
copies of buildings with which those egotist fantasies had estab. 
lished curious affinities, or little more than the translation into 
three-dimensional stucco of the back-cloths of the Wagnerian 
dramas he had staged in Munich. And even in his impassioned 
friendships, wherein he tried and failed to find an enduring happi- 
ness outside of dreams, there was always the element of make. 
believe (witness the identification of favoured actors with the 
parts they played) to baulk him. No, Verlaine was romanticising 
the dead king, as many had done when he was alive, in hailing 
him as dying to avenge an outraged worship of the arts. In so far 
as he avenged anything, it was only his overweening ego. 

The present study by M. Guy de Pourtalés completes a trilogy 
of studies in romantic temperaments, the first of which were 
devoted to Liszt and Chopin. It is a very readable book, a 
portrayal in outline, with a dexterously coloured background and 
a sometimes very happy turn of irony. It is not a documented 
biography, however, and hardly does justice to the political theme 
of Ludwig’s story. But the essence of an extraordinary and 
moving historical drama is here; the details of the king’s reign 
and its lurid climax, of course, cannot fail to be picturesque in 
the highest degree; and the subsidiary portraits, of Ludwig I, 
Lola Montez, Wagner, Elizabeth, and others, are appropriately 
filled in. It is strange, looking back on all this panorama of 
nineteenth-century Germany, to think that there still survives one 
blind nonagenarian who, far away in the Munich of the ’sixties, 
was involved in some of its most passionate complications—Frau 
Cosima Wagner. 


WHEN SUGAR WAS KING 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. I. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s. 

“Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ said Pitt three several times to an 
originally frivolous but increasingly alarmed House of Commons, 
and added in a voice of thunder, ‘“* Who dares to laugh at Sugar 
now?” If there is anyone left who will so dare, let him spend 
a week or two with this formidable volume. For the history 
of the old Empire, to which it is devoted, boils down, after all, 
to the history of the Golden Age of Sugar: that richly coloured 
and heroic age in which England was proud of her slaves; that 
merchants’ paradise in which Englishmen could lay their hands 
upon their hearts and thank God that the Empire really paid. 

The editors must have hesitated between two sets of slips 
from which to launch their gigantic floating hotel. Should they 
start with Cromwell or with Cabot? When the Italian navi- 
gator first sighted the grim coast of Labrador, or when the 
rascally troops of the English Puritans first snatched the 
treacherous jewel of the Caribbean? Perhaps they were right 
to go back to Henry VII. and to tell, as their learned contributors 
do with unexpected verve, the story of the Tudor voyages and 
of the most conspicuous of Raleigh’s many magnificent fiascos. 
After all, ‘‘ the sinister prophet of Imperialism ” has bought and 
paid for his place in the book. But the real birthday of the 
Empire was the day when Cromwell’s bedraggled offscourings of 
humanity tumbled, almost by accident, on to the shores of 
Jamaica, and proceeded to appropriate that greedy graveyard 
of Englishmen. At that point began the long reign of Sugar 
a reign which lasted with all its vicissitudes till there appeared 
another religious fanatic, another English Puritan, William 
Wilberforce, to rouse once again that dangerous portent, the 
conscience of England. The Puritans executed a King; a century 
and a half later, the Evangelicals abolished the Slave Trade. 

The connection between slavery and sugar was as close as it 
was obvious. One point about the tropics is that in them you 
cannot starve or freeze people into working. So if they must 
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a Ww ALDMAN 
THE DISINHERITED 


WHAT TWO CANONS SAY: 


CANON E. BROOKE-JACKSON: “It is a most 
remarkable book—indeed, a great book.” 








CANON SpeNceR H. Ettrorr: “It is a valuable 
study of a very present question—the race problem. 
It brings to mind some of the most moving 
speeches of Shakespeare’s Shylock and the closing 
chapters recall the tragedy of King Lear.” 


seeOnce a Jew—always a Jew ED 


EAST 

Ivor BRown in Observer : “ Blue-water school is 
not my favourite in fiction, but Mr. Morley had 
me on board in a moment and I ended my voyage 
with gratitude.” 


RALPH Straus in Sunday Times: “* A first-class 
yarn of the high seas and buried treasure. 
This is fine stuff, of a kind which few men have the 
courage to write to-day.” 


THE SILENT 
NEIL GORDON i sl 
Edinburgh Evening New: : “ Scotland Yard has 
solved many problems, but that described in Mr, 
Gordon’s latest story was one of the most intricate.’ 


EDWARD SHANKS in London Mercury: “ This 
book is highly commended.” 
GEORGETTE HEYER PASTEL 


Spectator : “ Miss Heyer proves once again that 
the oldest theme can yield new charm in the hands 
of a competent artist.’ 


Sunday Dispatch : “ An attractive story.” 


STACEY HYDE — . 


GERALD GOULD in Observer : “ Profoundly true 
to life. It might be called the unpretentious epic of 
a working woman.” 


R. Ettis Roperts in Daily News: “It is avery 
long time since I have met a more convincing and a 
More restrained and touching picture of an English 
working woman.” 


YVONNE MOYSE THE Serie. 


A. TRESSIDER SHEPPARD in Bookman : “ She has 
a sense of atmosphere, a good knowledge of the 
eighteenth century in England and an eye for 
character. A pleasantly fantastic tale gaily told.” 


New Statesman : “ Has the right romantic touch.” 
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New 
CAMBRIDGE 
Books 


THE EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES 


Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature. 


Edited by H. GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
[Ready shortly.] Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net, 


This volume contains eleven essays on various aspects 
of the intellectual achievement of the ‘Seventies. 
Mr Dre La Mare writes on Women Novelists, 
Mr HueuH WaALpPoLte on Men Novelists, Miss V. 
SACKVILLE-WeEsT on Women Poets, Mr Joun DrinK- 
WATER on Men Poets, Mr F. S. Boas on the Critics, 
Mr GRANVILLE-BARKER on the Drama, Srr ARTHUR 
PryEro on the Theatre, Lorp CREWE on Lord 
Houghton and his friends, Mr Grorce SaINTsBURY 
on Andrew Lang, Dr R. W. Macan on Oxford, and 
Mr W. E. Herrianp on Cambridge. 


STEPHEN HALES, D.D., F.R.S. 


An 18th-century Biography. 

By A. E. CLARK-KENNEDY, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
With 14 collotype plates. 

In the belief that Hales’s remarkable character is of 
some general interest, Dr Clark-Kennedy, Physician 
to the London Hospital, has written the story of his 
life and given a simple account of his researches in 
such varied subjects as animal physiology, plant 
physiology, and the ventilation of ships and prisons, 


and of the part which he played in the development 
of the colony of Georgia. 


THE EMPEROR ROMANUS 
LECAPENUS AND HIS REIGN 


A Study of roth-century Byzantium. 
By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. Demy 8vo, 


Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


16s net. 


ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE, 
1200-1582 
By ST JOHN D. SEYMOUR, B.D., Litt.D. 
12s 6d net. 


This book has been written with the object of giving 
the ordinary reader a general connected account of 
the non-Celtic literature of Ireland from 1200 to 1582, 
that is, of the prose and verse written in Norman- 
French, Latin, or English. 


PROGRESS IN LITERATURE 


By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net, 


The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered at Cambridge 
on May I0, 1929. 


BUILDING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN BRICK AND TILE, AND 
IN STONE SLATES 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E., F.S.A. 


Author of A History of English Brickwork and of 
‘ Practical Brickwork ’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
With 162 illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 


Demy 4to. 15s net. 


This work is written for those who appreciate charm 
of effect in building construction and want to know 
how it is done. It reveals those small details and 
secrets of good craftsmanship which confer the charm 
and quality that raises a building above the ordinary. 
It is illustrated from the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
as well as from old vane 
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work, another motive than the desire for wages with which to 
buy the product of their labour must be found. If they do not 
fear starvation in a country where you have only to lie on your 
back for fruit to drop into your mouth, and if they do not fear 
climate because the same tree which provides fruit also gives 
them shade—both gratis—you must discover another form of 
fear to get and keep them erect and uncomfortable. The obvious 
alternative is the whip. Another point about the tropics is that, 
normally, white men die in them and black men live. Hence, if 
you want to make money in the tropics, you must nurse your 
white men and you can sweat your blacks. This again leads 
you straight to the whip. Even a white man can crack a whip 
to make other people work; it is tiresome but not exhausting. 
And if you whip the black man, he works; he does not at once die. 
Arm the white man with a whip and the black man with a hoe, 
and you will get your sugar somehow. 

All the same, the problem is not as simple as it looks. The 
real difference between the white man and the black man in the 
sugar islands is that the white man dies instead of working, whereas 
the black man works and dies. The whip would kill the white 
man at once; it only kills the black man after he has done some 
work. So you must somehow get more black men to come 
and be whipped. In other words, sugar implies not only slavery 
but the slave trade. 

On these obvious facts the old Empire was founded. Trinkets 
went to Africa to induce African chiefs to exchange their subjects 
for them. Slaves went to Jamaica to produce sugar. Sugar 
went to Glasgow to be refined, and from Glasgow to London 
to be sold and eaten. The benefit to the sea-power of Britain 
was plain. The shipping interest, the planters, the refiners and 
the investing public were all banded together to keep the whip 
rising in the hands of white overseers and falling on the backs 
of the blacks. 

All this you may read and ponder with this great volume on 
your knee. You will discover, too, why the system broke down; 
how fragile was the imposing fagade which made the kingdom of 
Sugar look so impressive, and how economic facts and conscientious 
twinges gradually joined forces to crack and split it. In English 
history honesty is always the best policy: when a thing ceases 
to pay, the Englishman sets doggedly to work to discover why 
it is morally wrong. So the American rebels and the East Indian 
interest and the free traders marshalled their forces and waited 
for the silver-tongued Wilberforce to sound the knell of the Old 
Empire. And out of the ruins of the Temple of Sugar was built 
the House of Free Trade. We shall know all about this second 
dispensation when Volume IT. duly appears. 


THE IRISH THEATRE 
The Irish Drama, 1896-1928. 


15s. 


By ANDREW E. MALone. Constable. 


Commenting on the foundation of the Irish Literary Theatre, 
Mr. George Moore once wrote, “‘ We all did something, but none 
of us did what he set out to do—Yeats founded a realistic theatre.” 
The “ we ” of this observation were Mr. Yeats, Mr. Moore himself, 
the late Edward Martyn and Lady Gregory. Mr. Malone, in his 
chapter on the beginnings of the modern Irish drama, finds that 
what was common in 1896 to these four Irish writers was, first, 
objection to the stereotyped drama of the later nineteenth century, 
and, secondly, an interest, varying in motives and intensity, in their 
native country. Mr. Moore advocated, rather vaguely, an 
‘sunconventional theatre,” and believed for a while that in 
Dublin he might find a refuge from Philistinism. The patriotism 
of his friend, Edward Martyn, urged that something should be 
given to Dublin similar to what innovators were giving to Paris 
and Berlin. Martyn was a fanatic for Ibsen and the theatre of 
ideas ; and if he could have that drama in relation to Irish condi- 
tions and to Ireland, so much the better; but if not, then it must 
be brought to Ireland from other countries. On the other hand, 
Mr. Yeats disliked the intellectual theatre on principle, and 
dreamed of a theatre in which the romantic and spiritual imagina- 
tion of Ireland would be expressed in poetic plays. Lady 
Gregory, less of a political nationalist than either Mr. Yeats or 
Martyn, was more concerned for the nationality of the theatre 
than any other member of the group, and looking on Irish life with 
the eyes of a devoted Galway woman, saw there a unique thing 
awaiting literary exploitation, the folk mind. 

Mr. Malone adds to his history of the Irish Theatre an account 
of players and plays in Ireland to-day and a consideration of the 





future of the Irish drama. His almost unqualified praise of the 
present Abbey Theatre Company is rather risky while those 
survive who remember how Synge’s work and that of Mr. Yeats 
were first given in Dublin. He omits to condemn the tendency 
of the newer Irish dramatists to find their material in mere topica| 
events of local interest. The fact that these events are treated 
photographically instead of being idealised and made the occasion 
for propaganda, does not better the case from the xsthetic point 
of view, although it may comfort the political and social critic 
(Mr. Malone’s book shows him to be an acute political and socia] 
critic), who wants public nonsense to be put in its proper place, 
It is, in this connection, a pity that Mr. Malone does not define 
a little more closely the “ realisms ”’ to which the newer Irish 
drama is supposed to be given over. Mr. Sean O’Casey, at his best 
is in the folk traditions of Lady Gregory and of Synge, which is 
not realism in the photographie sense or in that of mirroring 
changes in national feeling and opinion. It is clear, however, 
that Mr. Yeats has had no successor (his is virtually the only 
work in verse that the Abbey Theatre has produced), also 
that no intellectual playwright such as Martyn called for has 
arisen, although Dublin has now receptive audiences for foreign 
masterpieces. 

The “‘ culture-problem ” of Ireland may be summed up in the 
word “emigration.” How is so small a country speaking the 
language of a great neighbouring nation to keep its talent at 
home? Some have said ‘ Change the language,” others look to 
a censorship by which the Free State will be withdrawn from 
foreign influences. Mr. Malone has a vague hope in ‘** education.” 
In the very fact of the problem, however, he finds an excuse for 
the deficiencies of which the national literature of modern Ireland 
can be accused. ‘* What is remarkable is that Ireland is able to 
maintain its place in the artistic world at all.’ Moreover, there 
has been of late years an overflow of Irish political and social 
disillusionment ; and to this may be largely traced the depreciating 
and destructive criticism of which an Irish work is now commonly 
the object. Much of this criticism has come, as he justly says, 
from Irish writers who have left Ireland. 


THE AMAZING BOSWELL 


The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq.: Being the Biblio- 
graphical Materials for a Life of Boswell. By Frepenicx 
A. Pottite. Oxford University Press. 42s. 

America, which Johnson did not love, has done of late much 
for Boswell. Professor Tinker, of Yale, has given us Boswell’s 
Letters, and now his colleague, Professor Pottle, has produced an 
admirably full, erudite and exact bibliography of Boswell’s 
writings, in which every detail is carefully noted and discussed. 
This offers excellent material for a biographer, but not an account 
of Boswell’s “literary career” for the average reader, because 
it supposes knowledge he does not possess. He may know 
vaguely about a Douglas Cause in which Boswell was interested 
on the side of Lady Jane Douglas, but nothing in detail. The 
question tried at law, first in Scotland and then in England, 
was whether Lady Jane, who brought her first husband no children, 
could have twins at the age of fifty, and whether the survivor of 
them was entitled to the Douglas estates. The Duke of Hamilton 
claimed that Archibald Douglas was supposititious, the son of 
a glass manufacturer and a rope-dancer in France. 

The Duke finally lost, and it is very probable that Boswell 
influenced the verdict, as he produced not only the Douglas Cause, 
a ballad, the Essence of the Douglas Cause, and Dorando, a thinly- 
disguised story of it, but also Letters of Lady Jane Douglas, whose 
character he skilfully put in the brightest possible light. This 
was an instance of that persistent gusto he applied to anything 
he took up. He resembled Pepys in this regard, as in his pursuit 
of his various goddesses, of which he was frankly proud. With 
Johnson he was full of serious enthusiasm, acknowledging his 
tendency to wild ways. Writings now forgotten give an idea 
of much wider interests. He was great on Corsica and Paoli, 
and Professor Pottle thinks that by 1769 he was better known 
in Europe as an author than Johnson. It has to be realised that 
Paoli made a great impression in England, secured a royal 
pension, and is one of the few foreigners pictured with a bust 
in the Abbey. 

As a politician, Boswell was equally keen. He wrote a Letter 
to the People of Scotland which produced many addresses to the 
King; sang, with five encores (!),a song in favour of the younger 
Pitt which produced nothing but ridicule; and published 4 
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pamphlet against the abolition of slavery oddly mixed up with 
his admiration for a lady. As a lawyer, he published a letter on 
the Scottish legal system, another on literary property, and a 
third to the formidable Lord Braxfield, telling him how to behave 
on his promotion to the Bench. Besides all this he was incessantly 
busy in journalism. 

He lacked ballast and was uneasy when he was quiet; so he 
must be writing something, insinuating his way into some new 
corner, and often anonymously, using over forty pseudonyms. 
Professor Pottle is able to prove the correctness of several of his 
conclusions by referring to the unpublished papers owned by 
Colonel Isham. There is now no doubt that Boswell wrote a 
vulgar Ode by Dr. Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, upon their 
supposed approaching Nuptials only a month after Thrale’s 
death, and puffed his own work in the Life. Such a ribald 
comment on a revered friend seems odd, but Boswell was not 
a gentleman, and shameless in praising himself in print. 
However, he wrote the supreme Life and the equally good Tour 
to the Hebrides, on which this book gives us some new lights. 
His incessant writing shows, it is urged, a man “ much less 
dissipated and much more industrious than even his best friends 
have dared to maintain.” There is something in that; but we 
ean hardly support the Professor’s plea that ‘‘ the application of 
bibliography to a literary career, as I conceive it, leaves few of 
the pertinent facts unexamined ”’ for a biographer. Rarely or 
never does it tell us how a man treated his wife and other women, 
his friends and his enemies, what his health was, what impression 
he made on others, and what motives induced him to do this 
or that. The mere act of writing makes every man pose to some 
extent, as every candid compiler of a diary knows. Private 
letters are much more important as a guide to character than 
published writings. 


MR. BURDETT’S STORIES 


The Very End. By Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d. 

In his first appearance as short-story writer Mr. Burdett shows 
all the qualities which might be expected by those who know his 
work as a critic—a lively sense of literary values, a fastidious 
but not affected care in the patterning of words, and sensitive 
interpretation of character. And readers of short stories whose 
senses have not been battered overmuch by the rude shock- 
tactics of many present-day practitioners of the craft will appre- 
ciate the deftly sketched nuances in which Mr. Burdett excels. 

Setting aside the dramatic “* Conversation ”’ entitled ‘“* Aspasia ”’ 
—which slips a little weakly between two stools—his stories fall 
into two classes. The first, the slow, quiet portrayal of character 
and the personal relationships arising from character ; the second, 
chiselled from a vein of satiric fantasy. And in both Mr. Burdett 
achieves a considerable success. In “‘ The Three Scholars,” the only 
one of the stories which has previously appeared, he has a curious 
situation, where the apparently dying wife of the well-to-do 
scholar, Mr. Pemberthy, summons to her bedside her husband 
and his invaluable Miss Langton, collaborator in his remote 
researches, and weds them there with her own wedding-ring. 
The gesture is meant to be one of grace and benediction, selfless 
and fleshless. But how awkward, how embarrassing, how 
altogether skin-prickling it becomes when Mrs. Pemberthy 
unexpectedly goes on living for quite a number of years! This 
is a carefully worked out little study—of odd people living in a 
dustless and rarefied atmosphere, it is true, but very exact and 
satisfying to the sense of proportion. The background in the 
longer tale, “‘ An Interior,”’ is more convincing than the roundness 
of the characters—except for that of the old father, connoisseur 
of beauty in all its most finely civilised forms—and this perhaps 
is what rather flattens the impact of the climax. 

Fantasy emerges in the amusing notion of Josiah, Lord Dones, 
who, by a scientific discovery in advertising methods, ruled the 
earth and the seven seas in a way beyond the wildest dreams of 
the king of any trust, vertical or horizontal, that has so far 
appeared on the horizon of the twentieth century : 

He had found a means of impregnating almost every substance 
with a pigment in such a way that, invisible, so to speak, at large, 
it became apparent to everyone who stood at certain angles toit. . . 
The pavements reflected Dones’s counsels in [this] mysterious way. 
Of two people walking in opposite directions, one would receive 
the vision, the other not. Every corner, therefore, became a 
matter of excitement, of interest, of expectancy or of suspense. . . . 
‘** We have but to press on,” said the great man one morning, ‘“ we 


have to press forward but a little way when the name Dones will 
be regarded as an attribute of Matter itself . . .” 


OsBERT BURDETT. 


a 


This direct, logical satire, with the slighter fantasy of Lori 
Walbrook, the perfect host, is of a kind that recalls, not yp, 
flatteringly, certain of the Contes Cruels of Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
And the title-story of the volume is likewise conceived in a temper 
of sweeping imaginativeness that carries one on through improb. 
abilities into a satisfying sense of literary fitness: ‘* The Very End” 
is what “ Baron ” Corvo might have done if he could have prung 
and trained his tropical luxuriance of jesting imagery. But |e 
it not be supposed from the mention of these analogies tha 
Mr. Burdett is an imitative story-teller. He is not—and it may 
be hoped that more may follow this first collection of his essays in 
fiction. 


THE FOUNDER OF A 


Lord Chief Baron Pollock: A Memoir. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Lord Hanworth’s memoir of his grandfather is welcome, bot) 
as a study, personal and professional, of that distinguishe 
lawyer, and as a footnote to the wider history of the famous 
Pollock family that has yet to be written. Within the cove 
of this little book lies the whole secret of that family’s achieve. 
ment, which in many respects is probably unparalleled. The 
third son of David Pollock, saddler, and Sarah, née Parsons, his 
wife, Jonathan Frederick Pollock was born in a home of 
straitened means and in a family without influence, social o; 
professional. But the wisdom and goodness of his father an 
the high spirit, integrity and ambition of his mother overcame 
all difficulties; so that not only did he himself rise, after a most 
distinguished career at Cambridge and the Bar, to the dignities 
of Lord Chief Baron and a baronetcy, but had for brothers a 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Bombay, and a Fied 
Marshal, also a baronet, who was Constable of the Tower and 
lies in the Abbey. Among the Chief Baron’s sons and grandsons 
we find judges and Masters and Referees of the High Court; 
high officials of local courts; at least one general; a bishop; 
and a great journalist, Walter Herries Pollock, for many year 
editor of the Saturday Review. And that is to say nothing of 
those of his descendants who, in the professions of law and arms, 
have occupied or occupy honourable positions of lower rank, 
To-day the Chief Baron’s family is worthily represented by his 
grandsons—Sir Frederick Pollock, that great authority on juris. 
prudence, and Lord Hanworth, Master of the Rolls, to whom 
we owe this memoir. 

It is an astonishing record of the interplay of heredity and 
environment. One says environment advisedly, for not all able 
men provide their children with surroundings in which natunl 
ability must flourish. Reading the letters of the Chief Baron 
to his children and grandchildren, it can be seen with what 
sane encouragement and affection he encompassed them. The 
father of twenty-four children, twenty of whom survived hin 
when he died at the great age of eighty-seven, Frederick Pollock 
counted his family above all his successes, and there is no more 
illuminating passage in the memoir than that in which he moums 
the death of a little child who died in infancy. The study of 
the man, however, must not be allowed to obscure the study 
of the lawyer, for the Chief Baron was of that supreme school of 
jurisprudence that makes common sense the touchstone of the 
law’s interpretation. As counsel and as judge, we find him 
continually refusing to believe that ‘“‘ the law is a hass”; and 
it is worth while in this connection to remember that one of his 
greatest personal friends was Bramwell, who, as Lord Hanworth 
says, “ enforced the law at all times with a deep knowledge of it, 
tempered by strong common sense.” To the lawyer, indeed, this 
memoir must be of particular interest, for the years covered by tt 
were years of transition when modern procedure was takilj 
shape. But, lawyer or layman, it is to the man beneath the we 
and gown to whom we turn. Good son and good father and 
staunch friend, Pollock, under an outward austerity, carried 8 
serenity of temper and an affection that radiated happiness: 
and his letters at times have a cheerful playfulness that 5 


FAMILY 


By Lorp Hanworm, 





curiously reminiscent of Dickens, to whom, as an after-dinnt | 


speaker, Ballantyne once compared him. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Women of Some Importance. By Ratepn Neviwy. Jenkins. & 
Only the very young reader is likely to “* learn about women ha 

Mr. Nevill. His deepest dive into psychological profundity 5 \" 

quotation of the remark, ‘“‘ Women are not gentlemen,” made to 
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by Alfred Austin, who, like his auditor, was “‘ a passionate admirer of 
the fair sex.’ ‘This observation,” adds Mr. Nevill, “if carefully 
weighed, will be found to be true.” Evidently he himself finds ‘‘ the 
sex ”? most interesting when it is not only fair but frail, and he lays 
more stress upon these two qualities than upon any others with which 
his heroines were sometimes endowed. He leads off with a chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ The Eternal Feminine,’’ wherein he regrets the “ grand- 
motherly legislation’? which has abolished ‘the really Bohemian 
night club,” and attributes London’s lack of charm (as compared with 
Paris) to the fact that the modern girls ‘“‘ have only scowls for anyone 
who looks at them in an admiring manner.’ Thereafter, he deals 
with some two score women of note and notoriety, grouping them 
roughly into chapters as kings’ mistresses, queens, Bonapartes, 
courtesans, actresses, “‘ great lovers,” and so forth. The usual names 
inevitably turn up—Madame Du Barry, Catherine the Great, Josephine, 
Lady Hamilton, Diane de Poitiers, George Sand—and Mr. Nevill has 
nothing new to say about any of them. 


Robinson the Great. By Sotomon Stack, LL.D. Christophers. 
3s. 6d. 


There is no secret about the authorship of this parliamentary 
fantasy, for Mr. Ramsay Muir delivered the substance of it in the form 
of an address to a political club. It appears just in time to meet the 
situation anticipated. A general election results in a balance of the 
major parties, 291—292, leaving a remnant of only 32 for the Liberals. 
A young leader, Robinson, emerges at the critical moment to repudiate 
the notion of alliance with one side or the other. He announces that 
the Liberal group cannot vote either for or against the Labour motion 
of censure, but will keep its independence intact. Denouncing the 
doctrine that the duty of an Opposition is to oppose, it will set itself 
against the despotism of the Cabinet and will so make use of its 
strategic advantage as to break the practice of mechanical voting and 
make possible the experiment of a free Parliament. Robinson keeps 
the Conservatives in for a short time, allows the Labour Party to have 
a try, and then takes office himself. His followers, of course, are not 
half enough in number to make a regular Ministry. Kindred 
Cabinet offices therefore are merged, the Lord Chancellorship and the 
Household are made non-political, and other posts are either abolished 
or given to experts. The majority of the House is by this time in 
delighted revolt against the party system, and Robinson is able to 
play his game and get wonderful things done. His inventor, however, 
need not have hampered himself by making the centre group so 
absurdly small, and he ought to have given much more care to the 
writing. Robinson has no edge or point. 


An Angler’s Paradise : Recollections of Twenty Years with Rod and 
Line in Ireland. By F.D. Barker. Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 
‘** T have often wondered if an authenticated case could be found of a 
man becoming a fisherman.” So runs the opening sentence of this 
pleasant and intimate little book. But born or made, there never 
was a fisherman who could not with some precision tell you how and 
why and where he became a fisherman. Mr. Barker writes with gusto 
of his first eel and first trout caught when he was a boy in America; and 
who will doubt that so, and in no other way, he became the angler 
whose fishing holidays in the West of Ireland are here described ? 
Mr. Barker is not an expert in this or that method; he does not try 
to teach us anything; he relates experiences, and hopes to share with 
others the enjoyment that has been his—an enjoyment not only of 
sport but of scenes and people. Although he has no drop of Irish 
blood in his veins, Mr. Barker assures us that he was never an object 
of suspicion, that from the first he was accepted by the Irish people 
as a friend. The fishing was mainly loch fishing, with fly for trout, 
and with lure or bait for pike and perch. Perch, strangely enough, 
were fished for the pot, and Mr. Barker makes the amazing statement 
that he found them better eating than trout. There are many good 
stories of pike, which Mr. Barker thinks neglected as a sporting fish 
by trout fishers. The best of these stories describes the playing and 
landing of a thirty-pound pike on a gut trace, a rotten line, and a 
stiff rod—no mean feat. The trout of the lochs ran to a good size; 
the best day gave fifteen to one rod, with a total weight of fifty-seven 
and a quarter pounds. Mr. Barker writes vividly and personally. If 
a man could become a fisherman through reading a book, this is the 
book for the purpose. 


The Problem of Industrial Relations, and Other Lectures. By Henry 
Cuiay, Professor of Social Economics in the University of Man- 
chester. Macmillan. 12s. 

Professor Clay has gathered in this volume a number of lectures and 
papers written at different times during the past two years. The 
most important is the paper on Distribution of Capital in England and 
Wales, which is, we believe, the only recent attempt at a survey of 
this important question. It can usefully be compared with Professor 
Bowley’s studies of the distribution of the national income, and is 
likely to surprise those who are in the habit of arguing from the crude 
figures of shareholding in joint-stock companies that the ownership 
of capital in this country is widely diffused. Of the remaining lectures, 
several deal with the wages system. Professor Clay defends the 
extension of State wage-fixing machinery such as the Trade Boards, 
and realises that, under modern conditions, the State is bound to play 
an increasing part in the settlement of disputes. He is against com- 
pulsory arbitration, but in favour of a closer co-ordination between the 
wage-fixing bodies which deal with different trades, on the ground 
that a new stable relativity of wages in different occupations is essential 
to the maintenance of industrial peace. He defends the Whitley 
scheme against its critics, but is opposed to the granting of compulsory 
powers to the Whitley Councils and also to the proposal to set up a 
National Industrial Council with wide powers over industry as a 
whole. Some of the lectures are historical, and deal especially with 
the “labour” history of the war period, with particular reference to 





| 


the Ministry of Munitions. Many of Professor Clay’s judgments ar 
hesitant, and there is a good deal in his book that tends towards the 
commonplace. He appears to have grown distinctly more orthodox 
since he wrote his Economics for the General Reader, and to be now, in 
matters of theory, little more than a disciple of Alfred Marshall, But 
it is always difficult to judge the quality of a writer’s work by his 
collected volumes of scattered papers; and, in this case, the bulk of 
the material is expository rather than directed to the discovery of 
new truth. 


The King’s Candle. By Tempte Tuurston. Putnam. 7s. 6d, 


Although none of these short stories is of any great consequence 
they are all well told by a story-teller who knows his job, and his 
limitations. Most of them deal with the small beer of life, trivia] 
episodes in the lives of unimportant people. Some, and they are the 
best, deal with the idiosyncracies of artists. Perhaps the best story 
is that of the English dancer’s first visit to Paris, of his loneliness jp 
a fashionable world that does not know him; and of his joy when 
prompted to dance for these strange people whose language he neither 
speaks nor understands, he brings them appropriately to his feet 
Another good story is “ A Thing in Itself,’ which describes a blind 


man’s love for his wife’s beauty, thought it has no reality outside 
his belief. 


The —_ Gold Ring. By Cosmo Hamitron. Hurst and Blackett, 
7s. 6d. 

In these short stories, the subject of which is indicated by the title 
of the first, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton treats of marriage under the stress 
of modern conditions, but always from the point of view of one who 
looks back with affection to the time—before the war—when life was 
real and life was earnest, and the knees and napes and thoughts of our 
young women were decently hidden from us. Apart, however, from 
the primness of his “* view point,” Mr. Hamilton’s stories are interesting 
enough; and are at their best when they are most romantic, as in 
** All or Nothing,” the story of how a broken soldier, with the help 
of his old servants, converts that white elephant, an unlet family 
mansion-house, into a first-rate golf club with course attached; and 


at their worst in those which pretend to deal intelligently with the 
intelligentsia. 


Julia Elizabeth. By James Stepnens. Crosby Gaige. 42s. 


A play called The Wooing of Julia Elizabeth, by James Stephens, 
was produced in Dublin in August, 1920; and, although no information 
is given in this book, it is probably safe to assume that here is Mr. 
Stephen’s eight-year-old play, as we can find no record that he has 
written another. It is a pleasant trifle, in which Julia Elizabeth 
does not appear, but only her father and mother, and O’Grady, who 
has come to court her. But the publication of this edition reveals 











THE PENN COUNTRY AND © 

THE CHILTERNS | 
By Ratepn M. Rosinson. With 25 Illustrations by | 
Cuartes J. Baruurst. 5s. net. | 
Unmethodical wanderings around Jordans, Beacons- | 
field and the Chalfonts, a district which is perhaps | 


richer in historical and literary associations than 
any other part of the country. 


THE GOLDEN ADVENTURES | 
OF BALBOA, Discoverer of the Pacific | 


By Artuur Strawn. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. | 
A drama of adventure, massacre and frenzied search 
for gold, written after many years’ research among 
contemporary Spanish accounts of Balboa’s voyages. | 











FICTION 


THE BARRIER | 
By F. E. Mitts Younc. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A powerful and impressive novel, set against a vivid 
South African background with that air of truth | 
which belongs peculiarly to Miss Mills Young’s story {ff | 
telling.” —Morning Post. | | 


SQUAD 
By James B. Wuarton. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of the last squad of the fourth platoon of 
M Company, the tail of the Regiment. Eloquent, 
sometimes vulgar, often funny, seldom heroic, in fact 
human. Six large editions have been sold in America 
of this book, a second edition was called for here 
before publication. Now ready. 
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DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY 


Volume IV. in the series “ British Official Documents 
on the Origins of the War ” is one of the most interesting 
of the series, for its subject matter is the growth of the 
understanding between Russia and Great Britain which 
was ultimately to ripen into open alliance. The narrative 
is enlivened by incidents of crisis such as the sinking of 
a British fishing fleet by the Russian Navy in time of 
peace and the violation of the Dardanelles by the Russian 
volunteer Fleet, full accounts of which are now given for 
the first time. There is also interesting detail relating 
to the Emperor Nicholas and the influences by which he 
was surrounded, while the separate chapters on Thibet, 
Persia and Afghanistan are specially valuable from the 
standpoint of present-day problems. The minutes and 
memoranda of King Edward VII. on the general develop- 
ment of events are numerous and of very great interest, 
and valuable private correspondence of Sir Edward Grey 
is also included. The series is edited by G. P. Gooch, 
D.Litt., F.B.A., and H. Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 
Post free 13s. 3d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square W. 

Or through any bookseller. 
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BRICKS 


Are you merely a tenant? If so, you 
have probably paid away a large 
sum without owning a single brick! 
Isn't it time you bought a house for 
yourself instead of for your landlord ? 
There are large funds from which 
generous assistance can be given to 
you. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership” 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

THE LOWEST RATES — THE FINEST SERVICE 

HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 

ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST.LONDON, NW1 
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§ Celebrities 
§ say of 
Achille Serve 
Service 
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Mr. Francis Lister: 


“I know of no better way of keeping clothes at their 
best than by entrusting them to “Achille Serre.” 
Their cleaning and pressing service is a most practical 
economy for any man who appreciates the import- 
ance of looking well-dressed at all times.” 


Goed clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the ““Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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JUNE 


** June reared that bunch of flowers you carry 
From seeds of April’s sowing.” 


—Browning. 


Manhood’s success in life follows mostly from boy- 
hood’s training. If there are no seeds of April's 
sowing, there can be no bunch of flowers in June. 
If there are no perseverance and thrift in younger 
life, there will be little comfort later. 


The best way of making the financial provision 
necessary if old age is to have its rightful comforts 
is by an Endowment Assurance. _Entrusted to 
the Standard—the Company with low premiums 
and high bonus—modest seeds first sown in the 
April of life grow by June into a noble bunch of 
flowers. 


The Standard’s high bonus of 42s. per cent. 
annual and compound makes its participating 
policies specially attractive. 


Write to-day for a With Profits Prospectus “ AD.2.” 


The STANDARD [IF 


SSURANCE COMPAN 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ecs 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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some extraordinary facts about the American book-market. There are 
sixteen pages of text, and about a hundred and thirty words on a 
page; there are two small engravings, of pleasant and fashionable 
modernity; eight hundred and fifty copies of the book have been 
printed, each of them signed by the author. The type is large, without 
any distinction or beauty, the page is insufficiently margined, and 
the setting clumsy —and the price of the book is two guineas! 
There have been some startling developments recently in the prices 
fetched by first editions of modern authors; and we suppose that 
this is a modest attempt of Mr. Crosby Gaige to give a rarity value 
to Julia Elizabeth. If Mr. Stephens benefited we should still think 
it absurd to ask two guineas for a book the commercial value of which 
(apart from Mr. Stephens’s signature) is about five shillings. The 
few presses still working which set their type by hand have to ask 
rather high prices for their books; but for two guineas one can get 
from the Golden Cockerel Press or the Gregynog Press a really beautiful 
work. When Mr. George Moore had his books printed in limited 
editions he gave his subscribers about thirty of forty times as much 
literature, and his signature, for two or three guineas. Perhaps Mr. 
Crosby Gaige is a humorist who wishes to discover how much of a fool 
the rich book-collector is: on the cover of Julia Elizabeth is a repro- 
duction of a kind of seal, in which a fat, unsheared wether stands 
quiescent between the initials ‘“‘C” and “G.” This little design 
must, we should think, have an ironic meaning. ‘“‘ At the sign of the 
Fleece ” might be the colophon of the volume. 


The New British Empire. By L. Haven Guest. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Haden Guest, having given up the Labour Party in Parliament, 
made an extensive tour of Greater Britain. He is an enthusiastic 
traveller, impressed wherever he goes in the British Dominions, 
first with their enormous resources, and secondly with our slowness in 
capitalising their opportunities. He records with regret that the total 
emigration from Great Britain, despite all the publicity and flourish of 
Empire settlement, is only about 100,000 a year; but when he appeals 
for a proper distribution of population under the flag he does not 
sufficiently stress the fact that immigrant restriction is, after all, 
the settled policy of the Dominions as it is of the United States. 
Dr. Guest’s pictures of settlement life in Western Canada have all the 
old attraction of pioneering, and he grows eloquent about the coming 
glories of still virgin regions, such as Peace River, Alberta, a tract as 
large as England with so far only one person to the square mile. In 
Australia Dr. Guest noted, of course, the urban type of the new 
civilisation, with, for instance, the persistence in that glowing climate 
of the English public-house and a truly British resistance to the 
open-air café, as contrasted with the universal cult among the young 
of honey-brown nudity. The Aussies, he says, do not prefer blondes ; 
but Dr. Guest himself is so much affected by the English of the American 
classic on that theme that he can write, ‘‘ They, like we, are shy of 
beauty.” The insistent repetition of the word ‘ empire” through 
the book is rather tiresome. Dr. Guest, as a politician, cannot have 
failed to remark that the word has lost its magic, while the great 
Commonwealth is becoming an actuality. 


Five Men of Frankfort : The Story of the Rothschilds. 
Ravace. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


With only occasional reference to his authorities, and claiming 
apparently the novelist’s privilege of relating not only what his characters 
say and do, but also what they feel and think, Mr. Ravage has written, 
in a style that is almost jauntily colloquial, a story of the Rothschilds 
that reads like a romance. On a much smaller scale than Count 
Corti’s monumental work on the same subject, the English edition of 
which was published last year, Mr. Ravage’s story covers practically 
the same ground. Nothing is omitted that is essential to our under- 
standing of the methods whereby this amazing family rose in a genera- 
tion from antique-dealing in the Frankfort Ghetto to be the financial 
arbiters of Europe. But if the story gives us an accurate enough 
account of the Rothschilds’ methods as recorded by those with whom 
they had dealings—the archives of the family still remain a sealed work 
—it gives us, unless we are shrewd enough to read between the lines, 
a distorted view of the really beneficent role the five brothers played in 
the world of their day. Ruthless as no doubt they were in competition 
with their rivals, and prepared always to bribe those who, like Buderus 
or Gentz, were able to smooth their way, it was not by cheating or 
even by profiteering that they rose to the commanding position they 
held in the post-Napoleonic world. It was by keeping faith with their 
clients and doing business with them on terms a little more favourable 
than any other firm could or would offer. Mr. Ravage dwells, perhaps 
somewhat unfairly, upon the crudeness of the brothers, particularly 
Nathan, the genius of the family, and, curiously enough, having de- 
nounced them as uncultivated boors, sneers at their descendants for 
their social and civic virtues. However, though he does stress the 
facts that tell against the brothers, the facts that point the other way are 
duly given ; and the story he tells is always lively and interesting even 
when it deals with the more recondite problems of international finance. 


Some Economic Factors in Modern Life. 
King. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has here put together into a book a number of his 
recent addresses on economic subjects. They are for the most part 
rather slight and preliminary treatments of large and difficult issues ; 
and in consequence they are sometimes concerned rather with inquiring 
what questions should be asked than with discovering the right answer. 
The most important study deals with inheritance—a subject on which 
the author calls for an attempt at further systematic investigation. 
He inclines to the view that the influence of inheritance in causing 
inequalities of wealth under modern conditions is commonly over- 
estimated, and suggests that investigation would reveal that most rich 
men have got most of their wealth in their own lifetimes rather than by 
inheritance or bequest. This treatment, however, seems to ignore the 
tendency of money to breed. The man who inherits something has 


By M. E. 


By Sir Jostan STAMP. 
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by far the best chance of accumulating more. Other papers deal with 
invention, industrial co-operation, the tendency towards business 
amalgamation, and the use of statistical methods in economic analysis, 
Some of these have been published previously in pamphlet form,” 4; 
the contributions of the leisure of a man of business who is also a trained 
economist, they have their value; but the book as a whole adds little 
to the weight of the author’s work in the economic field. 


The Poetical Works of Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. Vo). 11, 
Edited by L. E. Kastner, Litt.D., and H. B. CHartron, M.A. 
Manchester University Press. 25s. 

This volume contains the bulk of Sir William Alexander's poetry, 
as distinct from his Monarchick Tragedies. Alexander was a learmed 
Scottish gentleman who flourished in the reign of James VI. “4 
very solemn person with a rigorously commonplace mind,” the editors 
rightly call him ; and he appears to have expended much of the energy 
that might have gone to make his poetry more readable in ¢&. 
scottisising it and disguising his own nationality; thus giving a 
respectable origin to the tradition to which Scottish gentlemen haye 
more and more rigidly adhered ever since. He is very nearly unread. 
able, but an edition of his works was historically desirable, since, as 
his editors claim, ‘“‘ amongst the band of Renaissance Scots . . . only 
Drummond is obviously his superior in the poet’s faculty.” The 
combination of James VI. and Calvinism was not exactly a hotbed for 
artistic production, and Alexander might be cited alone to knock the 
bottom out of Mr. George Moore’s famous theory that Protestantism 
is the faith favoured by the muses. 

Alexander delights in stern but unoriginal moralisings, and omitted 
a sequence of love-sonnets, Aurora, from his collected works as un- 
worthy of his muse. The pages of this book are rich with such trite 
and orthodox sentiments as : 


The loving youth whose brest with thoughts doth burne, 
Would lose whole yeares to have one nights delight ; 
The Merchant waiting for his Shippes returne, 
Not only dayes, but winds as slow doth cite ; 
The greedy Usurer, so to serve his turne, 
(Save Termes for payment) all dayes else would quite ; 


Since these for pleasure lavish are of life 


What would they doe, whose miseries are rife ? 


One seems to have read all Alexander’s opinions before, only better 
expressed. The ear that could pass “nights delight” or “ And 
presence pretious absence makes appear” never belonged to a poet. 
But, hélas! (as someone said when asked if Hugo were the greatest 
French poet), Sir William Alexander is an important Scottish poet of 
his century. The editors have carried out their thankless task most 
conscientiously, and have restored Aurora to her place among 
Alexander’s poetical works. 


DARK HESTER 


ANNE 
DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘‘ Miss Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick’s new novel 
may be picked out as a perfect 
example of her art and her 
thought.’’ 


Sketch: ‘**A work of fiction 
which is as nearly perfect in 
conception, expression and 
feeling as an unerring sense of 
creation can make it.’’ 
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~ POLICIES FOR 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, STOCKBROKERS AND 
SIMILAR OCCUPATIONS. 


Capital for Investment when you retire. 
Income while you are ill. 


A £2,000 With-Profit Endowment Assurance Policy taken 
out in your 40th year will secure for you, at the present rate 
of Bonus, 


£2,920 in your 6oth year. 


The yearly premium would be {104 16s. 4d., but, allowing 
for Income Tax rebate at 2s. in the £, the net annual cost 
would be reduced to £94 6s. 9d., and the net outlay over 
the period of 20 years would be £1,886 I5s. 


A PROFIT OF £1,033 


and during the whole of the 20 years the sum assured of 
{2,000 and accrued bonuses would be available for your 
dependants should you die. 


o o a) 
A CONTINUOUS DISABILITY POLICY 


at an annual premium of £18 14s. will secure for you—after 
the first four weeks—a weekly payment of £8 so long as you 
are totally unable to earn salary, fees or other remuneration 


AND YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
RENEW THIS DISABILITY POLICY 
YEAR BY YEAR. 


The total annual outlay for Endowment Assurance 
and Disability Policies would be £123 10s. 4d. 


Benefits and premiums under the Continuous Disability 
Policy cease at age 60, when the capital sum would 
become payable under the Endowment Assurance 
Policy. 


In the example quoted above it is assumed that the rate of Income 
Tax and conditions of rebate remain unaltered and the Ordinary 
Branch Annual Reversionary Bonus for Endowment Assurances 
continues at the rate for the year 1928, i.e. £2 6s. per cent. 





If you will fill in this coupon we will send you particulars 
To The 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 


Profession 





Age next birthday.coeeuceun 









HEAL & SON, LTD., 193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W.1 


























HEALS 
NEW ‘SHAIRSPRING’ 
Mattress 


The hair mattress with a spring centre 


For over a century Heal & Son have been in the 
very forefront as makers of bedding. They have 
moved forward steadily with the times, yet offering 
no innovation until long experiment had made 
them certain of its worth. It is in this spirit that 
Heal’s have perfected their ‘ Hairspring’ mattress, 
the top mattress with a spring centre—the newest 
and the best bed, made by the oldest and best 
of bedding-makers. 


Illustrated catalogue of bedding on request. 


The spring centre, composed of a number of hour-glass-shaped 
springs, perfectly flexible in itself and completely noiseless, 1s 
encased in a luxurious stuffing of fine curled hair. 








Sum to be assured (exclusive of bonus) £ 





Payable at age 





Payment required during disability: £ 
NAME . 
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A Little Book in Due Season 


“APRIL” 


A Volume of Verse 
by 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


(Author of “ Village Idylls,” “Commert from the Countryside,” etc.). 





The Times (Literary Supplement). “ Mood follows ten- 
der mood, in his verses, with a_soft persuasiveness, 
and in such poems as ‘April Evening, or ‘Sprinz 
Song, April calls, not only to his heart again, but 
to ours.” 

The Observer. “His poetry is in essence an affectionate 
commentary on the countryside .... His thought is 
charmingly dressed in rural bravery, and his lyrics leave 
always a pleasant, and sometimes a wistful, ‘ fall’.” 

The Morning Post. “ Many of the pieces are true poems 
showing a real mastery of technique, and the little 
book will add to the reputation of the chronicler of 
the works and days of East Anglia.” 

The Daily Chronicle. “A Fragrant Posy.” 

The Poetry Review. “ Mr. Bensusan’s technique is skil- 
ful, and with a due music . . . . The whole book has 
a level of equal work... . It adds a very real note 
of authentic beauty to the acknowledzed skill and 
sincerity of his wider output.” 

The Referee. “ Mr. Bensusan is a genuine poet of delicate 
sensibility, and happy bucolic inspiration ; there are 
many poems in ‘ April* which are in the best English 
lyric manner and tradition.” 

The Yorkshire Evening News. “ Full of superlative poesy.” 


4] - net. 
ST. CATHERINE PRESS, 


STAMFORD STREET, S.E. 1. 
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Ever since the first Sunbeam car was 
produced in 1899 the history of the 
Sunbeam has been a story of con- 
tinuous progress and development. 


The present Sunbeam models are re- 
cognised the world over as_ superb 
examples of British design, workman- 
ship and value. 


Take an early o portunity of seeing 
and trying one of the latest Sunbeams. 


SUNBEAM 


THE SUPREME CAR 


Built in five chassis types, 16 h.p. six cylinder to 

35 h.p. eight cylinder—all with central chassis 

lubrication. Chassis prices from £425. Complete 
cars from £550. 


Tue SunpeaM Moror Car Co., Ltp., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Showrooms and E xport: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W. 1 




















eis Persone 
a! Service. 


PASS*JOYCE 


distribute more SUNBEAM cars 
than any other organisation 
in the world! Therefore, for 
your SUNBEAM you should 
consult Pass and Joyce Ltd. 





PASS and JOYCE LTD. 
373-375 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 


24 ORCHARD STREET, W.1. 47 PALL MALL, 8.W.1. 
Service Depot: REDHILL ST., ALBANY ST.,N.W.I And at 104 DEANSCATE, MANCHESTER. 
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Italian Painting. 
42s. 

Useful as it is, this work hardly fulfils the promise held out by its 
distinguished authorship. We are told that “the history of art is 
not the history of isolated individual artists, but an important aspect 
of the history of the development of human civilisation and the human 
mind,” This exordium leads us to expect a Tainesque attempt, which 
would have been well worth making, to establish the relation between 
the Italian masters and their social environment. The Proportions 
of ecclesiastical and secular patronage and the status of painters 
guilds still await investigation, but the authors of this history attempt 
no more than a few generalised parallels between painting and the 
trend of contemporary religious thought and philosophy. The valye 
of the book lies in its account of the various schools and their re. 
lationships, of which it gives a very compendious summary, while 
it is refreshing to find the artists of the Baroque receiving adequate 
attention. Ruskin’s “ ruffian Caravaggio” is given his due as an 
innovator in the treatment of light and shade, and the service which 
the school rendered on the side of composition is adequately 
acknowledged. But we are not given, as we are led to expect, the 
background in contemporary life which might go some way to 
explaining the different changes in objective from school to suc. 
ceeding school. It is to be regretted, too, that the reproductions jn 
the book are so bad as in many cases to be actually misleading, 


By P. G. Konopy and R. H. WILENsKI. Jag, 


About Motoring 
A SAFE AVERAGE 


GREAT deal of cant is talked nowadays about speed on the 
A road ; and it occurs to me that a frank analysis of a typical 
fast run may be of publicinterest. In a technical brochure, 
recently issued by the Dunlop tyre people, it was stated that 
during the last ten years there has been a substantial increase 
in the average speed of motor traffic. Some authorities would 
stigmatise this increase as selfish and dangerous. Others, in- 
cluding the present writer, hold that it is legitimate, involves no 
new threat to the public safety, and is justified by improvements 
in roads, brakes, car suspension, tyre adhesion, steering, and the 
stability of a chassis. 
* * * 

The drive in question was performed with a 1928 model of the 
20-60 h.p. Vauxhall, an open touring car, fully loaded, and 
driven by an experienced amateur fifty years of age. There 
was no desire to attain speed, but the car was driven “ naturally ” 
throughout—i.e., at whatever speed was safe and comfortable 
in view of the road conditions. It would, undoubtedly, have 
been driven much faster if the roads had been dry; but there 
was intermittent rain in the middie of the day and a continuous 
drizzle during the concluding stages. The Vauxhall is capable 
of 70 m.p.h. along a windless flat on its top gear. This speed 
was attained and held once only, for about a mile on Salisbury 
Plain. It can be pulled up in about 40 yards at 50 m.p.h., which 
is a pleasant cruising speed on this stable, well-sprung vehicle; 
and this speed was normally employed wherever the road was 
straight, empty, and devoid of junctions. 

* * * 


Briefly, the run started at 7.30 a.m., on the Sussex coast, and 
terminated at 6 p.m. 301 miles away, on the north Cornish coast. 
The car was stationary for precisely two hours, so that the net 
average speed was 35°4 miles an hour. During the initial five 
hours’ travelling the average was considerably higher, as the 
main roads through Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire and Devon 
carry very little traflic at midweek, possess splendid surfaces, 
and are open enough to afford ample visibility of by-lanes, farm 
gates, and the like. In spite of the high average, there was 
never any semblance of danger to anybody. It is true that the 
driver was moderately familiar with the roads, but the car was 
in no sense driven “on the brakes.” It was passed on eight 
occasions by other cars in a greater hurry; and on two occasions 
it kept station for many miles behind huge public-service coaches 
proceeding at similar speed. 

* * * 

After Exeter the speed dropped automatically, and during 4 
section including the winding, hedge-screened lanes round 
Moreton Hampstead the speed fell so much that only 24 miles 
were covered in an hour. This was mainly due to vision ahead 
being blanketed by the character of the road; but other factors 
were the wet surfaces, especially on corners, and the fact that 
the Vauxhall, being a tourer as opposed to a sports car, 1S not 
a fast climber: 45 m.p.h. is its “ all out” speed over the level 
on third gear, and 20 m.p.h. is its maximum up a real hill on 
second gear. As soon as the unfenced roads on Dartmoor were 
gained, the speed rose again, and became really high, whilst the 
wide, empty roads of Cornwall similarly rendered pace bot 
possible and safe. 
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£1,200 is required every week for maintenance. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP “25” 


exist to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED i's 


Ce ee Eee 

£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ Homes, 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 

£75 — i ND a Boy a chance of One Year in the Train- 
‘** Arethusa.” 


Patrons : yn MAJESTIES THE KING 7 QUEEE. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lasce 
viGeeee H.B.H. THE “DUKE OF 

President: H.R.H. THE tytn | OF WALES, K.G 
oIs H. NOTON. Esa. 











DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.O. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 




















When re lease mention ‘** New Statesman.”’ 


RNUI 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in the men engaged in it ; British in its material ; 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 


British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU help this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 
It is supported solely by 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5]/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


UEEN’S HALL 


SOLE LESSEES :—MESSRS. CHAPPELL & co. LTD., LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, 
SUNDAYS, 7 p.m. June 9, 16, 23, 30, 1929 


LECTURES BY 


ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 


PRESIDENT—THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Life After Death 





JUNE 9. “NOT ALL OF ME SHALL DIE” now we can xyow. 
» 116 THE FACTS OF THE INTERMEDIATE WORLD 


THE FRUITS OF THE PAST. 


» 23} THE FACTS OF THE HEAVENLY WORLD 
THE BUILDING OF THE FUTURE, 
» 30 THE RETURN TO THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 


THE INFINITE SPLENDOUR THAT LIES IN FRONT. 


Tickets on sale in the Box Office, or from Lectures, 23 Bedford Square, 


W.C. 1. Grand Circle, Sofa Stalls, numbered, 7/6, 5/-; unnumbered 2/6; Area, Balcony, 
Orchestra 1/ ; Balcony 6d. 


:* .E, Old Students’ Association Dinner, Tuesday, June 25th, at the 


School. Old Students wishing to be present should send names to L. J. Dopp, 
London Schoo! of Economics. 


OETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. 
General, 24 Denby Lane, Loscoe, Derby. 
___tisinterested co- co-operation. — 


ADMIssiON FREE 








Prospectus from Hon. Sec. 
An organisation based on voluntary and 
Local organisers wanted. — 


ART GALLERIES 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, 


ba Oil Paintings by VLAMINCK. Exhibition open till June 29th. 10-5. 
S., 10-1. 


ICKERT EXHIBITION 
ees Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings 
y RICHARD SICKERT, A.R.A. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 


RARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
‘cems by Arthur Symons, 1st Edition, 1902, 2 vols, » £2 28. 
Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, illustrated, » a vols., sees. £3 38. 
The Lusiad of Luis De Camoéns, translated by Mickle, 2 vols., 1798, £1 58 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 103. 

Frank Brangwyn, Priats and Drawings, 1919) f £2 12s. 6d. 
The Butterfly, Complete + o> 12 Parts, £2 ts 

: ince ium nee, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859; 

Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860; Sik Raph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 











1894-5. 
We are , 
what ieeye > to bn Libraries or small collections of good books. Let us knew 


get any book you require. Let us know your wants. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), Jehu Bright Street, Birmingham, 

















The authoritative Medical Review 
“The Practitioner” says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pared from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests showing no traces of either free 
salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 
easily in water.” 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 























BOOKS 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone : Mayfair 1223 


BUMPUS 




















Lectures on Music 
with Pianoforte illustrations 


| ARTHUR HIRST 


Available for Autumn 
after World Tour. 
For terms and vacant dates 


The Lecture Agency Ltd. 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C.2 


address 
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Make this the final and lasting relief 


VARICOSE VEINS 


VANQUISHED by 


“ SPIRALESE ” Seamless Supports 


THOUSANDS SAY SO! 


HERE is one genuine and lasting support offered 
to sufferers from Varicose Veins—and that is 
the “‘ Spiralese ” Seamless Support. Twenty years’ 
experience proves this beyond a shadow of doubt, 
and now you can prove this for yourself. “ Spiralese ” 
Seamless Supports, though half the price of ordinary 
Elastic Hosiery, absolutely guard against bursting 
Veins, Ulcers, Eczema and all other dread complaints, 
caused by ill-fitting bandages and ordinary Elastic 
Stockings. Moreover, they are perfectly comfortable 
and are quite unnoticed beneath silk stockings. 





Our free booklet dealing with Varicose 
Veins and the ‘ Spiralese’’ treatment 
will be sent on request to all sufferers. 


BEASLEY SURGICAL APPLIANCES 


Dept. 69C, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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I repeat that in this journey no liberties or risks were taken. 
Towns, villages and cross roads were negotiated on “ safety 
first’ principles. Traflic was treated with every courtesy. 
The car was handled with all sympathy for its tyres and 
mechanism. It is no exaggeration to say that a good driver 
could take it over the same roads in dry weather at an average 
of 40 m.p.h., and that a sports car with greater acceleration and 
hill-climbing speed could probably raise the safety figure to an 
even higher average. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T's Stock Exchange, like the press, not having been able 
to prevent the coming of a Labour Government, has 
graciously decided to accept its existence, and will maintain 
this attitude until the Government makes a serious attempt to 
introduce reforms that would cost money. It is rather interesting 
to see in the financial papers such headings as “ British Funds 
Advance” and “ Prices Higher on Balance.” It is customary 
just before an election for the press to endeavour to frighten 
investors at the bare possibility of a Labour victory, but it is 
doubtful if this game can be played much more in future, for 
a comparison of prices before and after the election is not 
calculated to support that theory : 


Price Price 
May 29th. June 5th. 
34 per cent. Conversion Loan .. 77 Vt 
4 per cent. Funding Loan 87} 88} 
4 per cent. Victory Bonds 91} 923 
5 per cent. War Loan .. ee ee 1003 101% 


It will be seen that the transition from Baldwin to MacDonald, 
and Churchill to Snowden, has been accompanied by an 
immediate appreciable improvement in British Government 
credit, as expressed in terms of the investment market. 

* * * 


Apart from the jobbers themselves, who, it is to be presumed, 
evened up their books, people on the Stock Exchange who 
dabbled in ‘** Majorities”” have not made money. The average 
man cannot refrain in these matters from allowing his political 
predilection to colour his bargains, and most of the people 
I have met who went in for ‘* Majorities” either bought 
Conservatives or sold Labour, and now have to pay. That 
money could be made, however, is shown by the “ book” of a 
person who, for convenience’ sake, is referred to in these notes 
from time to time as a friend. This person, on March 20th, sold 
£5 worth of Liberals at 82, and five days later, when the price 
went against him, sold another £5 worth at 964. Early in May 
the price fell back, and on the 10th of that month he closed half 
his “ bear”? by buying £5 worth of Liberals at 89, and on 
May 22id sold £5 worth of Liberals at 96, which left him on 
the eve of the election a “‘ bear” of £10 worth of Liberals at 
an average price of about 92}. As this means that he has to 
receive on settlement day (June 20th) £10 for every seat less 
than 92} secured by the Liberal Party, he will on that date 
receive a cheque for about £335. My friend is really a most 
cautious investor, and with the characteristic of that tribe, 
invariably sells too soon. He never bets, and had he known 
on this occasion that he was really making a bet of over £300 
(and possibly a good deal more) he would have been appalled. 
I am afraid that many a transaction which is seemingly an 
investment is quite as big a bet as this, but is not attended by 
the same excellent monetary result. 

* * * 


The effects of the change of Governments upon the various 
undertakings in connection with which Mr. Baldwin’s administra- 
tion favoured private interests remain to be seen. It is doubtful 
if the Electricity Acts can be amended for some time to come, 
but it is well to realise the danger that lies in the acquisition 
of several of the electricity distributing companies by Chicago 
interests. Unlike the companies within the London area, where 
there is some limitation of charges, the companies outside that 
area are not subject to any control whatsoever as to the prices 
they may charge to consumers, and American public utility 
interests fully appreciate the value and possibilities of an absolute 
monopoly. In the case of the London trams, it may be possible 
to stop or modify the arrangement whereby control passes to the 
Ashfield group, as, although the Bill has had its third reading, 
it has to be passed by the new House of Commons. Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government was just in time to pass over to the control of the 
cable companies the nationally-owned beam system, but the 
company thus formed is not out of its troubles, for, as is usual 
with the Marconi Company, there is something unpleasant in 
progress, the holders of £1 shares feeling that they have been 
unfairly treated. Much more is likely to be heard of this matter. 
Public memory is so short that it may surprise many readers 
to learn that this company only a year or two ago incurred a 
capital loss of over six millions. It had gone in for such an 





extraordinary lot of undertakings, having nothing to do with 
its original business, as the British and Hungarian Bank 
Hamonite (artificial coal), Zabola Timber Forests, British 
Danubian Syndicate and Carragy-Llam Slate Quarries. Since 
then there have, of course, been changes in the board. It will 
be recollected that Mr. MacDonald’s previous Government came 
just in time to prevent the sale to private interests of the Anglo. 
Persian Oil Company, a proceeding which has saved the country 
several millions. 
* * *” 

Verellen, Ltd., the Belgian tobacco company, has postponed 
the half-yearly dividend on its Cumulative Preference shares for 
the six months ended April 30th. Considerable indignation js 
felt among shareholders in this company (of which, I am afraid, 
I spoke well a year or two ago), for throughout its existence the 
management, by circulars and communiqués, has given the 
impression that everything was progressing most favourably, 
The course of events here does not redound to the credit or 
prestige of the Scottish Finance Company, which was responsible 
for this promotion, and is represented on the board. 

* * * 

Immediately after the election the report and accounts of the 
Austin Motor Company have been published. Had they been 
issued a few days earlier, Sir Herbert Austin might have found 
it a little more difficult to defend safeguarding. Various changes 
have been made in the accounts which render them obscure, and 
make it difficult to compare them with previous figures, but the 
net result is that, for the fifteen months to December 31st last, 
the gross profits worked out at £689,400 per annum, as against 
£962,477 for the preceding twelve months. The arrears of 
dividend on the 7 per cent. Preference have now been paid off, 
and three years’ dividend on the 6 per cent. “B” Tax-free 
Preference have been paid, covering the sum due up to June, 
1923, leaving £59,664 to be carried forward against £115,639 
brought in. The report states that the programme of production 
for 1928 was 50 per cent. larger than that of the previous year, 
and for the first two months this rate of turnover was reached 
in the Home market, but, ‘*‘ owing to causes outside the company’s 
control,” could not be maintained, so that the reduced turnover 
seriously affected the profits earned. This sounds none too | 
hopeful for the future, and if this is going to be a case of 
Mr. Henry Ford versus Sir Herbert Austin, I know on whom 
I should put my money. A. Emit Davies. 
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The convenience of a deposit account 
but with greater interest. 


You can spread from £5 to market. All money invested 
£200 over 7oo different in- im the Trusts is re-invested 
vestments in 37 different and held for income—only 
countries. With the security small percentage in any one 
thus ebtained is also a first- security. This is the sound- 5 
class return, and power est ferm of investment 
to withdraw your money £5 buys a Withdrawable § 
quickly. This can be dence Preference Share covered 


by investing by £20 of in- 
in the rst, “The Big Company vestments. It 
for the Small Man” 
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Investment 8ST RD ROD certain periods 

we «Trusts. These i 2! & x | 54%. Inter- 
Trusts are ag est is paid 
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w money would 4 matter. Post 

= be endangered the enquiry 

| Chairmaa : _ 

5 AEmiDavies LCC. TRUSTS 


ioe wees POST THIG ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 





Please send me complete information about your Trusts, 
including new booklet, “700 Investments in 
Name 

Addres 
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